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CHAPTER V. 


A DILEMMA. 


THE sun was high in heaven, ere my father awoke the next morn- 
ing, roused from his Elysian dreams by the swallows which first 
twittered at the eaves above the window, and then, after wheeling 
round the gable, went skimming along the surface of the glittering 
river in front of the house ; contriving, temperate creatures though 
they be, to moisten their clay in the passage. The good Doctor 
sprang from his bed, threw open his casement, and looking cheerfully 
out into the fresh bright air, began whistling, in his old quiet way, 
the White Cockade. In the language of the professional bulletins, 
he had passed a good night : whereas my mother’s had been a bad one. 
On paying his morning visit, he found her weak and languid: her 
face faded to a dull white, that, with its solid settled gravity, reminded 
him of cold suet dumpling. 

“Your mistress seems poorly this morning,” said my father, ad- - 
dressing himself to Mrs. Prideaux, who had just entered the bedroom, 
dressed in a morning costume of peculiar neatness. 

“I have certainly had the pleasure of seeing your lady look better,”: 
answered the nurse, “ but she has been watchful, and giving way to 
mental solicitude.” 

“ Solicitude !—about what ?” 
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“It’s about the christening,” said my mother, with a sigh of ex- 
haustion. “I have hardly slept a wink all night for thinking of it— 
and cannot yet make up my mind.” 

* As to what ?” 

‘Why, whether we should have two (idiaaiiiin or four.” 

“ Four godfathers !” 

“‘ Yes—four,” said my mother. “ Kezia says, as there are twins to 
baptize, there must be a double set of sponsors. And certainly, ac- 
cording to the Book of Common Prayer, she is right. Here it is —” 
and she pulled the authority from under her pillow — “ The Ministra- 
tion of Public Baptism of Infants, to be used in the Church. And note, 
that there shall be for every male child to be baptized two godfathers 
and one godmother.” 

“ Humph!” said my father. ‘The rule seems plain enough. But 
will not the same pair of sponsors serve over again for the second 
child ?” 

“That is the very point,” said my mother. ‘I have been turning 
it over and over, all night long, till my poor head is in a whirl with 
it; but am none the nearer. What is your own impression about it?” 

“ The duties of a godfather are rather serious,” said my father, 
“and if duly fulfilled would be somewhat onerous. But, as they are 
commonly performed, or rather compounded for, by some trifling gift, 
a spoon, a mug, or a coral " 

“And some godfathers,” exclaimed my mother, “neglect even 
that ! There was old Mackworth, who stood for little Tomkins, and 
rich as he is, never gave his godson so much as a salt spoon !” 

“‘ Such being the case,” said my father, putting on his gravest face, 
“T really think that a couple of able bodied men might stand sponsors, 
not merely for two babies, but for a whole regiment of infantry.” 

“It depends on the canons,” said my mother, unconsciously 
supplying the infantry of my father’s equivoque with appropriate 
artillery. 

* On the what ?” 

* On the canons of the church,” said my mother; “and I do wish 
that in your rounds you would look in on the Curate and obtain his 
dictum on the subject.” 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Prideaux can enlighten us,” said my father, turning 
towards that ladylike personage, who was hushing my brother on 
her lap, with a lullaby refined enough to have been of her own com- 
position. 

“ No, I have asked Mrs. Prideaux,” interposed my mother; “ but 
she has never nursed twins before, she says, and therefore cannot 

furnish a precedent.” 

“ And if the Curate has never baptized twins before,” said my 
father, “ he will be in the same predicament.” 

“ OF course he will,” said my mother, looking as blank as if the 
clergyman in question had already declared himself at the supposed 
nonplus. “I’m quite troubled about it, and have been sleepless all 
night. It would break my heart to find hereafter that the dear infants 
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had only been half Christianized through any departure from the 
orthodox rules.” 

“Tl tell you what,” said my father, starting up from a brief 
reverie, during which he had assumed, his usual air and attitude, at 
the consideration of an intricate case. ‘Tl ask Postle.” 

“* Kezia has asked him,” said my mother. 

“ Well?” 

“ ‘Why, he said that two godfathers are the proper dose for a male 
child, but whether it ought to be repeated for twins, was more than 
he could say, and advised a consulting clergyman to be called in.” 

** Precisely so— it is a clerical case.” 

“For my part,” continued my mother, “I am at my wit’s ends 
about it; for four sponsors, if there must be four, are not to be looked 
up in a hurry 7 

“There’s no need of four,” exclaimed a voice, and in another 
moment the face of Kezia became visible between the foot-curtains of 
the bed, her claret-mark mulled by heat and haste to a rich purple, 
and the other cheek vying with it in colour through triumph and 
excitement. ‘“ There’s no need for four! ‘Two godfathers will be 
enough for both twins; here it is under the Church’s own hand ;” and 
she held out an open letter to her mistress. 

That invaluable Kezia! At the first hint of the dilemma, from 
my mother — having previously teased, and tried to unpick the dif- 
ficulty, in her own mind, she had carried it down stairs, to where all 
mysteries and doubts were taken for analysis and solution — the 
surgery. But Mr. Postle, as already stated, was unable to decide the 
question. In this extremity, it occurred to her that there was a cer- 
tain channel, through which she might obtain the requisite informa- 
tion: one Mrs. Yardly, whose husband, the parish clerk, would be as 
competent an authority as to the baptismal ceremonial as the curate 





himself. The acquaintance, it was true, was a very slight one: but: 


where the good of the family was concerned, the faithful maid of all 
work was accustomed to get over far more formidable fences. Ac- 
cordingly she at once composed and dispatched a missive, of which 
the following is a correct copy, to the Amen Corner of-our village. 


“ Dear Maddam 

“ Hopping you will xcuse the Libberty from allmost a purfect Strainger havin 
but wunce xchanged speach with you in the Surgary, about a Pot of Lennitive 
Electricity. But our hole Fammily being uncommon anxous respectin the Cristnin 
of Hinfants. About witch we are all in a Parradox thro havin Twinns. The 
sweatest, finest thrivingest littel Cherrubs you ever saw. As lick as too pees And 
a purfect plesure to nus only rayther hoarse and roopy with singin dubblikit 
lullabis and so much Cradle Him. Not to menshun a xtra sett of Babby 
linnin to be made at a short notis for the Supper nummery And all the hous- 
old wurk besides. But its unpossible to help slavin wuns self to Deth for such 
a pare of dear luvable littel hinnocents, and I allmost wish I was ded to be 
a Gardian Angle for their sacks being purfectly misrable wen I think wat Croops 
and Convulshuns and Blites beset such yung toothless Buds. And half erazy 
besides with divided oppinions between Small Pock and Cow Pock witch by re- 
port runs sum times into horns and Hoofs. Lord preserve the dear littel Soles 
from such a trans moggrificashun. But lettin alone Waxynation our present 
hobject bein to make them Hares of Grace. And as such how menny must stand 
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Sponsers for them at the Fount? The Prayer Book says two god fathers for evvery 
Mail but the Pint is wether the same two cannot anser or not for boath. As yet 
only two have been providid namely their unkel Mr. Rumbold the Dry Salter and 
a Mister Sumboddy, a Proxy in Docters Commons. So that if so be Fore Fathers 
is necessery for Twinns we shall be at.a Non Plush. The nus Mrs. Priddo never 
havin nust Twinns afore cant find a President. And Mister Postle say it is out 
of his line of practis. But yure Husbund Mister Y bein a clisiasticle Caracter of 
course knows wat is propper and ortherdoxical and an erly Line from ether him or 
you to that effect would grately obleege and releave all our minds, For as you 
may supose we are anxous for the dear Hinfants to have a reglar Babe teasing. 
And shud be shockt arterwards to find they had been skrimpt in their Spirritual: 
rites. Witch is a matter in witch wun would prefer their Babbies to be rayther 
over then under dun. Bless, bless, their preshus littel harts. With witch I re- 
mane dear Maddam 
“ Yours &c. 
“Kezia Jenks.” 


The answer to this epistle had just arrived; and after a hasty 
perusal by Kezia, was thrust open into her mistress’s hand. 

“‘ Here, take it George,” said my mother, “and read it aloud.” 

My father took the document, and began to read, — the owner of 
the letter lending her ears as intently, as if she learned the sense of 
the writing for the first time. 


“ Madam, 

“In reply to your epistolary favour to my Wife beg to say you are quite 
wellcome gratis to any experience or information in my Power, parochial, ecclesias- 
tical, or scholastic — Copies of Births, Deaths, or Marriage Certificates excepted, 
and searching the Register, which is charged for according to time and trouble. 

“ As regards the Sacrament of Baptism, the quotation from the Prayer Book, is 
ceremoniously correct. Whereby, according to Rule of Three, if one Male Infant 
require two Godfathers how many will two require? Answer, Four. But in 
Practise two are religiously sufficient for twin juveniles. Our fees in any case 
being the same. Not that the Church object to the full sponsorial complement if 
parental parties think proper to indulge in the same; whether for the sake of a 
greater Shew, or with a view to the multiplication of customary Presents. Ex- 
empli Gratia, Mrs. Fordige with the extraordinary number of Four Twin Sons at 
a Birth, who were named after the Holy Evangelists, videlicet, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, when it was thought proper to have the full nuinber of Godfathers, 
4 x 2=8, and which I well remember walking up the aisle two and two, with 
Nosegays, like the team of a Stage Waggon. As was considered an interesting 
spectacle, especially by the Female part of the congregation, And profitable, 
besides, to parents, the eight Godfathers having agreed amongst themselves, and the 
four Godmothers likewise— Sum Total, twelve —to present Plate of the same 

attern. 
a In conclusion, my matrimonial Partner desires her compliments, & trusts to 
be excused answering the domestic details in your Letter for the present, hoping 
shortly to enjoy the pleasure of a Call, and to enter into the dear little innocents in 
person. 

“T am, Madam, 
“Your very humble Servant, 
“ RevBen YarpD.ey, P. C.” 


“There!” said my father, returning the letter to Kezia; and then 
gaily addressing my mother, “Our perplexities are at an end! We 
may drive our christening coach with a pair of godfathers, or four in 
hand, at our own option. For which do you vote ?” 

= O, for only a pair, of course,” replied my mother. “The four 
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would be so hard to collect,” she added in a tone which showed that 
she lamented the difficulty. She was proud of her twins, and would 
have liked to have seen them attended up the church aisle by a 
double set of sponsors, walking two and two, with nosegays, and form- 
ing, as the learned clerk said, an interesting spectacle to the female 
spectators. For a minute or so, closing her eyes, she had even 
enjoyed, in a day-dream, a sort of rehearsal of such a procession: but 
there were too many obstacles in the way of its realisation ; and she 
reluctantly gave up the scheme. 

“'That’s settled, then!” exclaimed my father, rubbing his hands 
together in a most high and palmy state of satisfaction. 

“Not quite,” said my other parent; who from stewing had only 
subsided into a simmering. ‘“ There’s the godmother. I have gone 
through every female name in the place, without hitting on any body 
likely to undertake the office.” 

** Phoo, phoo, it’s a mere form.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said my mother rather hastily. “Some 
persons think it a very responsible office, and refuse to be godmothers 
at all on that account. Others, again, profess a deep sense of its 
duties, and insist on acting up to the character.” 

** And is there any harm in that ?” asked my father. : 

“There might be a world of trouble and annoyance in it,” said my 
mother. ‘“ There’s Mrs. Pritchard, whom I sounded on the subject, 
when she called yesterday. “Tm agreeable to stand,” said she, “ if 
I’m asked, but, mind, I shall stand on concientious grounds. I’m 
not going to be a nominal godmother, like some people :— not a mere 
automaton, or a figure in wax-work. If I become one of their religi- 
ous sureties, ll act up to it, and do my duty as regards their spiri- 
tual bringing up, which is all very well, but might be made a pretext, 
you know, for interfering in the children’s education, and every-thing.” 

“No doubt of it,” said my father. “ And from the perseverance 
with which Mrs. Pritchard meddles in the temporal concerns of her 
neighbours, she would unquestionably be a rank nuisance where she 
had any pretence for busying herself with their spiritual ones. But 
there’s Mrs. Hewley.” 

‘“‘ She’s in favour of Adult Baptism,” replied my mother. 

“ Or Mrs. Trent ?” 

*“‘ She’s for total immersion, or dipping in running streams.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Cobley, then ?” 

“Why, she’s a Papist !” 

Poor Kezia! Her variegated York and Lancaster face had under- 
gone, during the discussion, a dozen changes — from red and white to 
all red, and then back again, — her lips twitching, her brows knitting, 
her eyes twinkling and moistening. What would she not have given 
to have been in a station that would have entitled her to volunteer 
the god-mothering of those evangelical twin babes —to have under- 
taken the care of their precious little souls, as well as of their dear 
little bodies !—to have stood for them at the font, as well as at the 
fire, the dresser, the tub, and the ironing-board—slaving for their 


spiritual welfare as well as their temporal comfort! How heartily she 
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would have pledged herself to teach them the Creed and the Com- 
mandments, and the Catechism, in the vulgar tongue, and “all that a 
Christian ought to know,” if she learned some branches of education 
herself for the purpose! But she had, alas! no chance of enjoying 
such drudgery. 

“ 'There’s Mrs. Spencer,” suggested my father. 

** She’s confined,” said my mother. 

“ Well, well,” said my father, smiling, “if it comes to the worst, 
there’s the pew-opener.” 

“ The Lord forbid!” exclaimed Kezia, lifting up her hands and 
her eyes at the proposition. ‘ What, Mrs. Pegge! Why she stands 
for all the naturalized children in the parish.” 

“‘ As mine are, I hope,” said my father, with due gravity. 

Kezia turned indignantly away: she felt sure that her master must 
be joking, but the subject was too serious for such treatment. What, 
—those beautiful twin babes—both in one cradle—both on one 
pillow —both under one blanket! “Bless them,” she ejaculated aloud, 
‘“‘ bless them, bless them, the dear little cherubims — I’ve boil’d their 
tops and bottoms !” 

The last announcement was aimed at the nurse, but it evidently hit 
my father also, and in some ticklesome place, for he rubbed his nose 
as smartly as if a fly had settled on it, and then setting up his whisper 
of a whistle, stepped briskly out of the bedchamber and down the 
stairs into the surgery. Why he stopped his music, to laugh out at 
about the middle of the flight, was known only to himself. 





“_ GREAT FACT.” 


THE DECEPTION. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


It was on a bright sunshiny day in the month of August, 183—, that 
a travelling chariot with four post-horses was seen rapidly descending 
a steep hill in the environs of Bordeaux. One glance at the handsome 
equipage would remove all doubt of its being English, although the 
appearance of its sole occupant showed few of those characteristics that 
distinguish our countrymen. He was a young man of about nine-and- 
twenty, tall and well made; but the colour of his eyes, of the deepest 
blue, scarcely accorded with the dark complexion and jet-black hair 
that seemed to proclaim him of Eastern rather than of European origin. 
His neatly-trimmed moustache, setting off a handsome mouth, and teeth 
of feminine delicacy and whiteness, added to his foreign appearance, 
which was further increased by the addition of sundry rings and chains, 
not exactly in keeping with the simplicity that usually marks the well- 
dressed Englishman. 

The traveller was SirCaversham Harley—one of those spoiled children 
_of fortune who, after wasting time and risking health in the pursuit of 
every frivolous enjoyment, wander at last from country to country in 
the hope of thus curing their half-imaginary maladies. Such had been 
the errand that had taken Sir Caversham to the baths in the Pyrenees, 
from whence he was now returning. 

Supported on every kind of cushion that the luxury of modern times 
has invented, the carriage half filled with guide-books and maps, he 
reclined in one corner; and though the amber mouth-piece of his 
Turkish pipe rested between his lips, he seemed almost too listless to 
smoke. 

Suddenly the annoyance of a cloud of dust, raised by a britzka which 
had for some time been in advance of his carriage, roused him from 
his lethargy, and he desired the postilion to quicken his pace. The 
remonstrances of his courier—that by the laws of French posting no 
carriage was allowed to pass another—were disregarded, as he angrily 
repeated the command; and stimulated by the promise of a handsome 
reward, whip and spur were used with such effect that they soon over- 
took the other travellers. A few oaths were exchanged between the 
postilions as the two vehicles dashed forward at a furious pace ; when 
suddenly, the wheel of the stronger carriage coming in contact with 
that of the light britzka, the latter was upset. A piercing shriek 
awakened the young Baronet to a sense of his imprudence; and lower- 
ing the window, he endeavoured to arrest the progressof his own horses: 
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but it was not till they had reached the bottom of the hill that the 
postilion succeeded in checking them. 

Sir Caversham, alighting, now hurried to the spot where the other 
carriage lay. Reclining against the bank at the side of the road he 
saw a young and very pretty woman. Her hat was thrown off, and 
the drops of blood that trickled down her forehead showed she had 
not escaped unhurt in the encounter. A passionate admirer of the 
fair sex, the interest he would at all times have felt in so lovely 
a person was increased by remorse for his own obstinate folly. 
Thoroughly ashamed of himself, though pretending to throw the blame 
on his own servants, he began to aid an elderly lady who was employed 
in bathing the wound of the sufferer. Fortunately it proved but slight ; 
and when the fair travellers had recovered from their alarm, and had 
leisure to observe the handsome person and elegant address of the 
stranger, his excuses were readily received, the offer of seats in his 
own carriage accepted, and they proceeded together towards Bordeaux. 

The conversation became extremely animated ; and to our hero, al- 
ready half in love, the remainder of the journey seemed only too short. 
He did not quit his new acquaintance till he had discovered that the 
younger lady was Spanish, the widow of a French officer, whose 
chateau was situated near Bordeaux, and related to a family with 
whom he had been on intimate terms at Madrid. Dolores de Castillan 
was formed to win a heart less susceptible than that of her new adorer. 
She possessed beauty, but the grace of her manners and the vivacity of 
her conversation left her mere personal attractions far behind ; and Sir 
Caversham, who in the course of his life had been desperately ena- 
moured fifty times at least, now felt, or fancied, that he had never 
really loved before. His departure from Bordeaux was delayed, while 
days and weeks passed rapidly away in the society of the lovely widow. 
She could not be blind to her conquest, but admiration to her was so 
little of a novelty that it would probably have made but slight im- 
pression, had not she been equally fascinated by the person and manners 
of the young Englishman. The heart of Dolores, however, was cast 
in a very different mould from that of her admirer. Though a widow 
of twenty, she had never yet experienced the passion of love; and 
without possessing one of those ardent temperaments, ready to catch 
fire at the addresses of every handsome or agreeable man, she was 
capable of a deep and lasting passion. Unfortunately, though agree- 
ing so well in their feelings towards each other, there were serious 
obstacles to a marriage between them. Dolores was a rigid Catholic, 
and looked on a union with one of a different faith as little less than a 
crime. Nor was this the only reason that rendered a nearer connec- 
tion with the Baronet undesirable. Her aunt, the lady who accom- 
panied her when they first met, was anxious she should marry her 
only son. Rafael Gonzales was handsome, intelligent, and agreeable, 
not many years older than Dolores herself, and with no remarkable 
defect except perhaps a superabundance of that fiery temper that has 
been held characteristic of his nation. From boyhood he had loved 
his cousin; and when political events forced her father to leave Spain 
and settle in France,. neither time, nor distance, nor even the intelli- 
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gence of her marriage, could change his feelings towards her. Dolores 
was aware of her aunt’s wishes, and, as she had married one husband 
to please her father, was not disinclined to accept a second at the re- 
commendation of her nearest remaining relative; but, resolved not to 
pledge herself too hastily, she had as yet given Don Rafael no en- 
couragement that could authorise a formal proposal. 

Nor had Sir Caversham less powerful reasons. against entangling 
himself in a serious engagement; for, having greatly injured his for- 
tune by his extravagance, he was now returning to England with a 
half-defined idea of making some marriage that should enable him to 
get rid of several heavy encumbrances on his estate. 

While the lovers, for such they were, though as yet unacknowledged, 
thought only of each other, sharp-sighted jealousy had already shown 
Gonzales the approaching destruction of his long-cherished hopes. 
Pride, however, and the consciousness that he had no right to reproach 
his cousin for the disappointment of hopes she had never given, en- 
abled him to subdue his feelings, till the sight of his rival became so 
hateful to him that, under pretence of a visit to a friend, he quitted 
Bordeaux. 

Not long after his departure Sir Caversham, urged by a pressing 
letter, began to feel the necessity of leaving also; and he dropped 
some words of his intention to Dolores. She made no answer; but 
the extreme paleness of her countenance alarmed and touched him. 
His was not an uncommon character: it united great weakness of 
resolution with violent passions. We have already said that in the 
handsome person of the Baronet there were contrasts that left it doubt- 
ful whether he was of European origin. In fact he had Eastern blood 
in his veins ; and Europe and Asia were even less blended in his ap- 
pearance than in his character. His mother was a beautiful Circassian, 
whom his father, travelling in those countries, in a fit of romantic en 
thusiasm, converted to Christianity, and married; and from her he 
inherited the warm temperament that belongs to the people of her 
country. From the same source he took a certain inconstancy and 
indifference for the object once gained, that often accompanies ardent 
tempers. But these very defects, if they rendered him less estimable, 
gave a warmth’and earnestness to his manner, when anxious to please, 
that made him irresistible. The silent grief of Dolores pained him to 
the heart. “ My own Dolores,” said he, taking her hand, “ this parting 
will be but temporary. Can my sweet angel think I will suffer anys 
thing to keep me long from her ?” 

“‘ Not so,” returned she, struggling to speak calmly. “It is better 
that we part at once. I always knew it must be so, but, self-indulging, 
I have shut my eyes to the gulf before me. But go now, ere it be too 
late to forget the time we have passed together. It is far better that 
we meet no more.” 

‘“‘ Nay, dearest,” answered he, drawing her towards him, “ why should 
we inflict such sorrow on ourselves? I could not live without the hope | 
of seeing my Dolores again !” 

“To what purpose?” she returned. “We can never be more to each 
other than we are at present ; and to meet again would only. renew the 
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pain: we now feel. No, Caversham, return no more. It would be 
cruel to allow it. Alas,” continued she, shedding tears, “ whatever I 
suffer myself, I will not bring disappointment and sorrow on you.” 

Her words roused the curiosity of the young Baronet ; they seemed 
to imply that an obstacle to their future intercourse existed on her side. 
This had never entered his head. He urged an explanation, and found 
that, far from being ready to accept his hand, she would regard a mar- 
riage between them as a sin, on her part, of the deepest dye. 

The inconsistency of human nature may explain why, when Sir 
Caversham found the good unattainable that hitherto he had scarcely 
desired, he should be disposed to make any sacrifice rather than resign 
it. The whole ardour of his character was roused. He found that 
his passion had reached a height unsuspected by himself; and there 
was nothing he was not. ready to promise, or do, rather than lose her. 
But duty, or what she fancied such, long gave her firmness to resist 
his persuasions. Sir Caversham became seriously unhappy. He was 
endowed with a large share of that showy sensibility which vents itself 
in tears and all the outward appearance of grief; and he said, and 
firmly believed, that his health was sinking in the contest. Was it 
wonderful that Dolores, whose heart spoke only too powerfully in his 
favour, at last consented to bestow her hand on him. 

The Baronet had little time to indulge in the transports of joy and 
gratitude he really felt. His stay at Bordeaux had already been much 
longer than he intended, and after a day or two given to perfect bliss 
he set off with all possible speed for London. 

He was received by his cousin with every mark of satisfaction. 
“ Well, Cav,” said he, shaking him heartily by the hand, “thank 
Heaven! I have you out of the clutches of these French women at last. 
Ah! don’t shake your head! you will never persuade me it was not a 
pretty girl that has been keeping you all this while at Bordeaux. 
But: never mind, it is over now, and you are safe. You must marry, 
my dear fellow : there is no help for it. It is time to sow your wild 
oats. You must become a ‘pére de famille,’ and then, you know, you 
can put your estate and your children to nurse at the same time. Ha, 
ha, ha! and upon my life, old boy, the former requires it, for it is in a 
very sickly state. But you shall marry a girl with forty thousand 
pounds, and that will set all right again.” 

Sir Caversham, who had returned to London with his heart full of 
Dolores and his head of romance, was considerably annoyed by the 
rough attack of this plain country gentleman. He was too much dis- 
gusted even to ask the name of the fair one who had been fixed on to 
make him happy; but the other, whose brain was quite as much occu- 
pied: with his project as the Baronet with his love, continued : 

“ And who do you think is the lady ? No other than Julia Stanley, 
whom you danced with all night at the race-ball two years ago, and 
flirted with a whole week after: I remember your saying it was a pity 
she had no fortune. Well, since that time Old Stanley has lost two 
or three children by measles, or something; and a month ago her 
brother was upset in a boat and drowned; so Julia comes into forty 
thousand now, and a pretty addition at her father’s death. A whole 
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family removed to make room for you! Eh! you dog! I assure you 
Julia is handsomer than ever: all the county is in commotion about 
her.” . 

It would be difficult to describe the indignation of this zealous friend 
when Sir Caversham at last confessed that he was already engaged, 
and. to a person whose fortune was far too moderate to be of any as- 
sistance in the embarrassed state of his own. He spared no argument 
to induce him to retract his foolish promise; urging, that without a 
considerable supply of ready. money his property would be seriously 
injured. Not content with this, he summoned to his aid one of the 
most reckless and dissipated of Sir Caversham’s former friends —a man 
against whom he had himself warned him twenty times, but who he 
knew to have great influence over the facile mind of the Baronet ; and 
certainly, if argument or raillery could have prevailed, his advisers 
would have had their own way. ‘They succeeded so far as to make 
him allow, that were the thing still to do, it would not be done; but 
he was in no humour to concede one jot more, for he had just received 
the first letter from Dolores. 

“Well, what success?” asked the country gentleman, meeting the 
guardsman who had just quitted the Baronet. 

“I begin to despair,” was the answer; “ but I will not give it up 
yet. I have a plan to get him among a few of ours;—a little dissipa- 
tion used to turn his brain. Well, good bye. You must not give 
him any of your wise counsel against my society just at present, you 
know.” 

Leaving Sir Caversham safe in London, we must carry our readers 
to Bordeaux, where for two months the fair Spaniard had now been 
impatiently awaiting letters to announce his speedy arrival. His 
departure had been the signal for Gonzales to return to the chateau, 
but no longer with the hopes that formerly led him there. The en- 
gagement of his cousin to the handsome Englishman was generally 
known ; and his purpose was to take his mother back to their native 
country: but Dolores, depressed by the protracted absence of her 
lover, and suffering from a superstitious fear that she had acted 
wrongly in engaging herself to him, was so much in need of her aunt’s 
society that the latter still delayed her departure. At length a new 
anxiety arose to torment her. The letters of Sir Caversham became 
less frequent, —till, sick with hope deferred, she began to fancy it was 
ordained they should never meet again. An unusually long interval 
had passed without any news of the Baronet, when the following letter 
was received by Donna Marianna :— 


“ Madam, 

“It is with great pain I write to acquaint you with the death of my lamented 
friend, Sir Caversham Harley. Knowing the attachment that existed between 
your niece, Madame de Castillau, and him, I beg you to communicate this distress- 
ing intelligence to her. 

“ Our poor friend had made every arrangement to rejoin you at Bordeaux, when 
the day before that fixed on for his journey he was thrown from his horse, and so 
severely hurt as to survive but a few hours. With his latest breath he requested 
me to send his last farewell to his Dolores. ) 

«I cannot, Madam, pursue this melancholy subject. I am myself overwhelmed 
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with enet at the loss of the companion of many years,—the best and noblest of 
friends. 
“‘ That your niece may find consolation in this heavy affliction is the sincere 
wish of, 
“ Madam, 
“ Your humble and devoted servant, 
“Joun Haropisty.” 


Words are inadequate to describe the grief of Dolores when she found 
her worst anticipations thus fulfilled. To follow her lamented lover 
to the grave was her daily, hourly petition to Heaven. Her delicate 
constitution was unable to resist such excessive sorrow, and an illness 
followed during which fears were long entertained for her life. At 
length she recovered, but it was with weakened energies and a mind 
crushed beneath the blow. In this state her aunt and cousin resolved 
to try the effect of change; and in the hope that new scenes might be 
of benefit to her, it was decided they should visit the baths of Ger- 
many. 

Even a person accustomed to the splendid scenery of Spain may 
view that of the Rhine with admiration : and her friends, seeing that 
she began to take an interest in surrounding objects, dared to indulge 
hopes of her ultimate recovery. 

Their progress had been necessarily slow, and on reaching Manheim 
a short delay was thought advisable. She was a daily visitor of the 
beautiful gardens of that town, and under the shade of some old tree 
often passed hours in thought. Throughout the journey the beauty of 
Dolores had attracted universal admiration,—#indeed, suffering had 
given it an almost angelical expression. ‘The oval contour of her 
countenance, which, though the bloom had now left it, the rich hue of 
a southern complexion preserved from the appearance of paleness, the 
large eyes, no longer bright but Madonna-like in their expression of 
sorrow, the long sable lashes that fringed them—never had she been 
more interestingly lovely ; but the notice thus drawn on her became 
so painful, that to avoid it she generally sought a sequestered part of 
the gardens. 

One day that she had taken her usual seat under a wide-spreading 
chesnut, a lady, who was walking in an allée not far distant, caught a 
glimpse of the party. Turning towards the gentleman who accom- 
panied her, “ Let us cross to the walk opposite,” said she ; “ we shall 
see the beautiful foreigner that every one is talking of. Even since 
our arrival last night Walters has found time to hear a great deal 
about her. She showed me her brother in the corridor this morning, 
and I am sure it was he I saw a moment ago standing by that seat. 
His sister is probably there.” 

Stealing round a clump of trees, the speaker hurried her husband 
along a walk in the shrubbery that brought them in front of the bench 
where she expected to find the strangers. She had hitherto been so 
in advance of her companion as to intercept his view ; but when im- 
mediately before them, not the fabled glance of the basilisk could have 
had a more instantaneous or startling effect than had the sight of 
Dolores on that man. He stood as if petrified, while she, starting 
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from her seat and gasping for breath, exclaimed, “ Caversham, 
Caversham returned from the grave! My beloved! speak to me.” 

It would be difficult to say which of the party was the most asto- 
nished at this unexpected recognition. Gonzales, who for a moment 
supposed that the strong resemblance of some stranger to her deceased 
lover had deceived his cousin, was soon convinced that the Baronet 
himself stood before him. The lady, whose curiosity had brought 
about this meeting, after gazing at them for a moment in the utmost 
perplexity, said, “ Here is some mistake, madam: this gentleman, Sir 
Caversham Harley, is my husband.” 

Quick as lightning the conviction now flashed on Gonzales’ mind 
that the feelings of Dolores had been shamefully trifled with; and as 
she, who scarcely understood the sense of what she heard, stood grasp- 
ing the arm of Sir Caversham, with her eyes wildly fixed on his face, 
he said, 

“ Your husband! madam. May I ask how long you have been mar- 
ried to this gentleman ?” 

“ About two months, sir,” returned she, haughtily; for there was a 
contempt in the tone of the question that offended her. Her reply 
was suflicient. 

“ Dolores, my sweet cousin!” said he, trying to draw her away, 
“leave that man. He has basely, cruelly deceived you. ‘The tale of 
his death was a lie, forged to release him from an engagement of 
which he was unworthy. Dearest! unclasp your hand from his arm.” 

Dolores gazed around her like one stupified, and seemed scarce to 
hear the words addressed to her, but their sense pierced her very 
brain. 

It was in vain that Sir Caversham, unable to utter a syllable, 
attempted to withdraw from the spot. Without rudely shaking her 
off, he could not free himself from the grasp of her hand, and he re- 
mained the very picture of shame and confusion, while Gonzales thus 
stigmatised his conduct. Dolores, however, understood only too well 
the purport of her cousin’s words, and taking from her bosom the 
letter in which Captain Hardisty had announced his friend’s death, she 
held it to the lady. 

“Take it, madam,” said she ; “it will explain all. It should have 
gone with me to the grave; but now”—she cast one look on her 
lover, then clasping her hands, exclaimed, “ Merciful God! for him 
did I forget thee, and through him I am punished! Mocked — de- 
ceived — my heart broken. Grant that my sufferings may atone for 
my sin.” She sank into her cousin’s arms ; and while he bore her to 
a seat, and endeavoured to restore her, the Baronet and his bride left 
the gardens. 

It will be necessary to account for the strange re-appearance of our 
hero on the scene; and to do this we must return to the time at which 
we left him in London. It certainly was a master-stroke of his friend 
Hardisty to rely on the aid of dissipation for overcoming the better 
resolutions of his pupil. We have hitherto exhibited Sir Caversham 
in his best light. As a frequenter of the gaming-table, a votary of 
every fashionable vice, it has not entered into our plan to show him; 
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yet these were the pursuits in which he had passed his life and ruined 
his fortune. Not the least of the evils resulting from his excesses 
was his extreme selfishness, which, being the moving spring of his 
whole existence, made him, after a few weeks spent in the society of 
his old companions, think of his engagement to Dolores as a folly into 
which his good nature and proneness to admire a pretty woman had 
led him. To add to his regrets, Miss Stanley was, in London, the 
object of general admiration for her beauty, and doubly attractive by 
her fortune. It was painful to his vanity that a girl, who, two years 
before, thought herself lucky in getting him for a partner in the dance, 
could now command the serious attentions of men superior in rank 
and fortune to himself; and in attempting to vie with these rivals he 
found himself, at the end of a few weeks’ flirtation, seriously com- 
promised with the lady and her family. 

While thus entangled with two women, and his fortune more 
involved than ever, an accident occurred that had nearly brought his 
career to an untimely end. He was thrown from his horse in riding 
a steeple-chase, and received some serious fractures. A few evenings 
afterwards Captain Hardisty, while sitting by his bed-side, turned the 
conversation on his engagement, pretending some surprise that it was 
not already broken off. ‘“ For heaven’s sake, Harley,” said he, “ act 
like a man of sense. You no longer want to marry this Spanish flame 
of yours ; and if you did, I suspect you have gone much too far with 
Julia Stanley to get off decently.” “TI am in a desperate scrape there, 
to be sure,” murmured the invalid. “TI confess I should not be sorry 
to get rid of this other affair, but I don’t see what excuse I can make 
to my Spanish flame, as you call her.” Send word you are dead, 
my good fellow,” was the answer. ‘“ And now I think of it, this spill 
of your’s ——it was a devilish near thing: if you had been killed, I 
suppose it would have fallen to my lot to make the proper excuses to 
the lady. Why should not I doit now? It is but saying you broke 
your neck instead of your ribs. By heaven! an excellent plot; and 
here comes St. Aubin, and half a dozen more, to give their opinion 
of it.” 

Several of the set now entered, ready to approve of any plan that 
should get their companion out of his dilemma, and especially de- 
lighted with this one, as an excellent joke. 

“ After all,” said the Baronet, “it would only be anticipating things 
a little. Agitation of any sort is strictly forbidden me. I see Forbes 
cannot keep his eye from the dice-box; and I know he is going to 
propose a touch at chicken-hazard. Now, what with noise and 
losing —” 

s Gad, that is very true,” interrupted St. Aubin. “ Here’s Cav de- 
sired to keep quiet for his life: play will excite him of course, and 
he will most likely be carried off by a fever in a few days. What 
does it signify, whether Hardisty lets the people at Bordeaux know 
his death to day or a week hence? it will come to just the same 
thing !” | 

This idea was hailed with loud applause. It had not ceased when 
Hardisty left the room. He soon returned. 
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“It is done,” said he. “ Harley, you are a free man.’ Ihave made a 
magnificent eulogium on you; and, upon my soul, the whole: letter 
was so affecting, I nearly shed tears over it myself. And now hurrah! 
and bumpers round (mind, Cav, you don, t touch a ay to the health 
of Julia Stanley.” 

With this explanation we must once more return to Dolores, 
Unable to sustain the shock she had received, she was conveyed to 
the hotel in a state that renewed the alarm of her friends. The in- 
tervals of consciousness were passed in thanking her cousin for his 
untiring kindness, and imploring his pardon that for one so worthless 
she had slighted his honest affection. Thus passed the first weary 
night; and as, early next morning, Gonzales left her apartment for 
his own, he saw the carriage that conveyed Sir Caversham ‘and Lady 
Harley to Baden drive from the hotel. 

Sir Caversham had thought it probable that Gioaselie. might have 
claimed satisfaction of him; and though he would not, by staying at 
Manheim, seem to brave the resentment of the offended family, he 
took care it should be no secret that Baden was the place of his des- 
tination. Week, however, followed week after his arrival there without 
any news either. of his victim or her supposed avenger ; and such faint 
remorse as he was capable of feeling became gradually fainter, till he 
began to persuade himself that he was rather to be pitied for the detec- 
tion, than blamed for the practice of a stratagem, so admirably calculated 
to break off a foolish engagement without wounding the pride-of the 
person forsaken. That she should have been so deeply—he might say 
so perversely—attached was only a part of the ill-luck that had 
attended him through all this unfortunate affair. But though he 
reasoned thus, there were moments when that last look of poor 
Dolores, appealing from himself to Heaven, was distinctly before him, 
and he would have given worlds never to have known the dark eyes 
that had gleamed on him so reproachfully. Meanwhile his fashion- 
able appearance and popular manners had gained hosts of acquaint- 
ance. Walking one day on the public promenade with some of the 
newest of these friends, he saw in an opposite direction two persons 
approaching, one glance at whom was sufficient to raise the colour in 
his cheek, and to check the bantering laugh with -which he heard one 
of them deny an imputed passion for the belle of the season. Though 
still distant, a throb at his heart told him that the tall figure whose 
deep mourning marked him so distinctly out from the showy uniforms 
and light summer hues of the other strollers, could be none but 
Rafael Gonzales. The purpose of his coming flashed across his mind, 
and preparing to encounter him in a manner that might show he was 
not desirous of avoiding an explanation, he fixed his eyes on him, and 
awaited the moment that their looks should meet. A casual observer 
might. have remarked little .emotion in the stern regard of the 
Spaniard, but in the compressed lips, and a glance that shot like 
smothered fire from his eyes, the Baronet .saw plainly his suspicions 
were correct, and that he had come there in search of him. He 
stopped as Gonzales. approached, and at the same moment the sharp 
cut of a cane completely across his face deprived him of all power of 
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discerning the objects before him. ‘The violence of the stroke not 
only raised a weal of flesh, but cut him so severely over one eye, that, 
literally blinded, and smarting with agony, he stood at the mercy of 
his assailant. The latter, however, instead of repeating the blow, 
exclaimed, — 

“‘ Miserable liar and dastard! will this induce you to seek satis- 
faction ?” 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” said one of Sir Caversham’s friends, interposing, “ this 
is rather the conduct of an assassin than of a man of honour.” 

“ Assassin, or what you will,” replied he, “so that this man escape 
me not!” 

The instant in which these few words were exchanged had suf- 
ficed for Sir Caversham to recover his recollection. He threw himself 
on Gonzales, and would have borne him to the ground, had not the 
interference of the bystanders and the remonstrances of his friends 
reminded him that to pursue the affair further in that place would give 
it a publicity that might put it out of his power to obtain revenge—yes, 
revenge! for it was no ordinary duel that must now be fought. To call 
satisfaction that which either the wrongs of Dolores, or the stinging 
insult written in scarlet characters across the brow of her unworthy 
lover, demanded, would be to mock the feelings of each. Even their 
friends were forced to allow, that to propose any thing like accommo- 
dation to either would be as wise as to come between the dragon and 
his wrath, for if Gonzales were wrought by intense hatred to.a calm 
almost resembling coldness, the eastern blood of his adversary was 
now worked up to a pitch of ungovernable fury that seemed akin to 
madness. 

With these feelings, it will not surprise our readers if one of those 
barbarous encounters was agreed on that still occasionally mock and 
disgrace our boasted civilization. The result may be learned from 
the following paragraph, copied from the newspapers of the day : — 


“FATAL DUEL AT BADEN BADEN. 


“A dreadful event has thrown a gloom over the gaieties of this 
lace. 

a Sir Caversham Harley having been grossly insulted by a Spanish 
officer, a challenge ensued. It was agreed that the adversaries should 
fire in turn, and that either pistol missing fire, a second shot should be 
allowed. Having been placed at fifteen paces, and the right of first 
shot falling to Sir Caversham, he fired, mortally wounding his an- 
tagonist in the breast: the latter, however, retained sufficient strength 
to raise his pistol, but after three several attempts, the cap not ex- 
ploding, it was changed. During this dreadful interval the wounded 
man sustained himself with great difficulty, observing to his second, 
while the last pistol was loading, ‘that he must make haste, as his 
strength was fast failing;’ and as he fired, he added, ‘I cannot have 
missed him; I took good aim!’ At the same instant Sir Caversham 
fell, shot through the heart. 

“The Spaniard survived a few hours in great agony. The seconds 
have taken to flight.” 
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SEA-SIDE LORE. 


GATHERED BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


A NIGHT IN THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


It was the time of the equinox. The wind raged and beat against 
the brown-red island with unusual fury. For days a ship had not 
been seen upon the reeking ocean, and the boldest of pilots had not 
dared to encounter the battling of the elements. The business of the 
pilot had ceased, and by degrees a desolate tranquillity reigned upon 
the shore. Next-door neighbours were neglected, and the universal 
friend, mine host of “ The Red Water,” found himself almost without 
a companion : now and then — but at very long intervals —a solitary 
figure might be seen leaning against the Fallm, and a few old pilots, 
to whom it had become almost a condition of their existence to read 
the wind and weather in the open air, crawled out in spite of the 
elements, and looked with quiet eye and folded arms upon the dashing 
waters. Protected by the beaconage, they sat for hours together, de- 
fying the briny vapour, hurled over the rocks to them by the boisterous 
surge, and watched in vain for the appearance of a sail. | Shells, sea- 
weed, and shingle were flung by angry Neptune into the streets of 
the highland, and whirled against door and casement. MHeligoland, the 
storm-accustomed, shrunk from the violence of the unprecedented 
tempest, and she trembled and writhed again as though suffering from 
an ague fit. 

The watchman of the lighthouse, although more exposed to the fury 
of the hurricane than any other, was perhaps the only man in the 
island of whom it could be said that he looked upon the appalling 
weather with perfect equanimity. He was a fine, very old, grey- 
headed man, with nothing young about him save his clear water- 
bright eyes and unfading memory. The greater part of his long life 
had been.spent upon the sea, in conflicts with men and elements ; and 
he could boast of having, oftener than once, sailed round the world. 
His mind was strong and acute, his heart rough as the rugged stone 
upon which he first walked, yet humane and gentle withal. He 
was a man of large experience, had seen much in many lands, 
and had grown wiser and better with the knowledge he had gained. 
Originally a child of poor Heligoland parents, thrown by indigence 
and want upon his own exertions, he, had forced his way upwards in 
life by an iron perseverance, an intrepid resolution, and a stubborn 
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obedience —the noblest virtue of the genuine seaman — which had 
never deserted him; and now, at the close of his laborious career, with 
his small saved-up earnings, he passed his last days, as he deserved, 
independently, and after his own heart, as keeper of the light- 
house recently erected on his native shore. Henrick was by nature 
taciturn : a look, a nod, a sign, were with him often the sole exponents 
of his thoughts. In fine weather he spoke least: he had then, as it 
seemed, neither time nor inclination to give his attention to others. 
He would sit in summer weather gazing on the broad expanse of 
waters, his eye fixed upon the rippling surface, following the play of 
light and shadow created by the sailing clouds, and discoursing, you 
might guess, secretly and lovingly with the aerial images. But though 
taciturn, Henrick was not morose: his soul was cheerful; for in such 
undisturbed communings an inward joy burst like a sun-beam across 
his weather-beaten face ; and he looked the happiest of the happy as, 
leaning over the freestone of the lighthouse, he buried his hands in 
the capacious pockets of his rough coat, and chewed his own favourite 
tobacco. It was otherwise with him in the time of storm. Let the 
salty sea-mist once begin to drive against his well-secured watch- 
tower, and then he grew lively enough. His tongue was unlocked — 
his spirit willing, and even eager, for discourse. At such seasons 
nothing pleased him better than to see a band of young pilots stepping 
into his little chamber for their glass of grog and evening chat. His 
lamp once lighted, and nobody could be so welcome, — I say Ais lamp 
once lighted; for this not done, the tower was closed against every 
visitor. Henrick had a solemn regard for his vocation. His best 
friend might not ascend to the lighthouse top and enter the surmount- 
ing glass-cap. It was his belief that the flame which guided the-ma- 
riner along his perilous path was sacred as the holiest things of earth, 
— and he made no secret of his faith. ‘ A beacon,” he said, “ that a 
sailor trusts to must be looked after like a human creature, and be 
cherished with devotion. The flame loses its strength when strange 
and inquisitive eyes stare upon it. It gets terrified, grows dim, 
and then with its dull and melancholy light misleads poor seamen, and 
takes them upon reefs and shallows.” 

No one thought of ridiculing the old man’s superstition. His 
peculiarities were harmless, and it was not difficult to be reconciled 
-to them. Let the peaceable fire once shine upon the island, and 
many a gay lad would read his signal for enjoyment, and make his 
way to the lighthouse. He was sure of his welcome: and though 
the dwelling was not of the largest, it could still hold a merry com- 
pany. The seaman is not choice in his accommodation. Give him 
at any time comfortable clothing, and the means of free motion for 
his limbs, and he will not be distressed if his apartment is less capa- 
cious than a theatre. 

The hurricane had lasted four days, and was growing fiercer than 
ever. Henrick, according to custom, roused himself from his dreamy 
condition, and broke the silence that was natural to him. Upon the 
evening of the fourth day he was gladdened by a knocking at his 
door, and the appearance of half a dozen young Heligolanders, who 
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had come to make a night of it. Their faces were reddened by the 
wind, which had likewise whipped their eyes until tears poured 
from them. The ancient mariner stretched out his broad hand, and 
gave them all a hearty greeting. 

“ Eh, this is weather, lads!” said he. “1 knew yesterday that we 
should have it worse to-day. The lamp-screens were steaming away, 
and wouldn’t brighten for all my rubbing and cleaning. Mark me! 
it will be still worse before morning. ‘The surf keeps spirting up 
over the rock, flinging shingle and mud as high as the lighthouse.” 
With these words Henrick stirred his turf fire, made himself a snug 
seat in his old arm-chair, and called to his grandchild for his homely 
supper. The latter brought him some tea and toast, and then mixed 
some grog for her grandfather’s guests. 

** How comes it, Henrick,” said Koben, the youngest pilot, ‘“‘ that 
you are so good-natured and sociable in bad weather, and so silent and 
grumpy when the sun shines ? It seems to me to be against human 
nature. Ican understand a fellow’s having a dread of storm and hurri- 
cane, and being silent whilst the elements fight like devils ; but P 

“ Stop, lad!” replied Henrick, interrupting him ; “ you are wrong 
there. Chickens, women, and land-rats are frightened by a storm — 
a true sailor is revived. Don’t you see that that’s just the time when 
he can show the world that he’s a reasoning, thinking creature, who 
knows how to deal with the raving cries and screams of Nature. A 
seaman who is faint-hearted in a storm should be first keel-hauled, 
and then drowned. In quiet weather,” he continued, after a pause, 
during which he had harkened to the howling of the elements, —“ in 
quiet weather there’s no art in living upon the water; though, to be 
sure, strange things at all times come to pass upon it. ‘The temper 
of the deep, her secrets, and her strength, are only to be learnt when 
she begins to get angry — when she rises against man and his works. 
You are wrong, Master Koben. What say you, lads; would you 
like to hear a curious history that came to an end many years ago on 
this very shore? I am in the humour for prating; and you shall 
have it, if you will!” 

The pilots were pleased enough at the proposal: they pushed the 
old man’s stool nearer to his arm-chair; Fanny replenished the 
glasses; and Henrick himself, once more listening to the wind, and 
satisfying himself that the good old rock defied the storm as bravely 
as it had done a thousand years before, turned to his visitors without 
delay, and told his tale as follows : — 





It is as near as possible fifty years since I came home from the 
East Indies, on board of a Hamburg merchantman. It was at this 
very time of the year. Nothing remarkable happened till we had 
doubled Cape Finisterre, and then there appeared all the signs of a 
threatening storm. The horizon was, for all the world, as if hung 
round with a large trembling cloth, the gulls circled about our ship 
in flocks, and a little fleet of didappers breasted the sea, carelessly 
suffering themselves to be carried on by the lazy and deep-rolling 
waves. The glittering bodies of countless dolphins were often visible 
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above the water’s surface, darting, at intervals, over a rising billow, 
and then turning topsy-turvy in the air—as sure a sign of storm, my 
boys, as any that I know. In the Bay of Biscay, and at no great 
distance from the Channel, sure enough the storm broke loose, and, 
in the course of a very few hours, we were at the mercy of the most 
awful hurricane that I have known in all the years that I have been 
a seaman. It was just as easy for us to chain the wind as to steer our 
ship. We were driven with frantic speed out of our course, and 
almost pitched into the Atlantic, that was foaming and fuming away, 
as you may suppose. The dreadful weather lasted for six days with- 
out the slightest intermission. No ship ever was in greater danger— 
no ship’s crew nearer to Davy Jones’s locker ; and yet, strange to say, 
from beginning to end, our severest disaster was the loss of our bow- 
sprit and some stay-sail not worth mentioning. 

Every thing has an end, and so had this hurricane, though not 
before we were all heartily sick of it. The sky brightened up again, 
the wind hushed, and the sea, panting heavily, like a monster breath- 
ing after a continued rage, gradually assuaged. When we could look 
about us we discovered that we had been driving nor’ards, and were 
within a few hours’ sail of the Faroe Islands. The air, which before 
the tempest was close and sultry, had become as cold as ice. Right 
before us, away in the distance, we could see sparkling icebergs 
gliding along. By day they looked like polished silvery pyramids, 
or fantastically cut castle walls emerging from the grey sea ; at night, 
by the uncertain lustre of the moon, you might have taken them for 
spirits of the ocean, as they stole along the horizon, wrapped in dusky 
vapour. 

The wind blew steadily and briskly from the nor’west, so that it 
was only by very careful tacking that we could make at all for 
southerly latitudes. The proud and rigid North asserted his rights, 
and made us feel his power. At night it froze hard, and the sea fog 
settled itself in white hoar flakes upon every mast and sail. After 
the lapse of another week we reached the northern point of Scotland, 
and then we sailed southwards, between the Shetland Isles, into the 
German Ocean. Here, by way of a change, we were becalmed. Now 
and then there came a few puffs of wind to tantalize us, but they 
were rapid and short. I have got a habit of comparing the sounds of 
the deep to the sounds of human nature; and I should say, if you can 
understand me, that these puffs were like the heavy sighs of a sick 
creature, that was longing and yearning for its recovery. 

We could very plainly distinguish the jagged, black, massy rocks 
of the Scottish coast, and the snow-wrapped mountain-tops peeping 
forth brightly into the night.. A fresh wind sprung up, and we 
steered the usual course. So we were going on, when one night — it 
was about twelve o’clock—there was a sudden cry on board, a loud 
hallooing from the men on the watch, and every man-jack jumped 
like lightning from his hammock, and rushed upon deck to inquire 
into the cause. 

The sea was pretty quiet: all round the horizon rested dark weighty 
clouds, thickly packed upon one another, and very slightly silvered at 
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the edges by the descending moon. The ocean, save here and there 
enlivened by the bright crest of a broken wave, was enveloped in 
deep gloom. We gazed on every side, eager to learn the reason of 
our summons, and the meaning of the unusual disturbance amongst 
the watch ; and you may believe me when I tell you— my very blood 
curdles as I think of it — that what we very soon saw struck us for 
some minutes dumb, and almost lifeless. 

About three or four hundred yards to our north’ard, there stood 
upon the black waters the hull of a very large ship. Stoop! for 
there wasn’t a rag of canvass there — no ship’s lantern — no noise, no 
bustle — no human being! And, good Heaven ! how she looked ! 
Everything about her was white — white as though she had been ja- 
panned. Masts, sailyards, ropes, spars, and ladders, all white as snow! 
The cordage hung motionless upon the masts, like garlands of alabas- 
ter ; the streamer drooped from the truck like a downward-burning 
white flame. 

Did we look at that horrid thing with astonishment, and fear, and 
dread? I think we did; and all the while she came on, nearer and 
nearer to us. 

“ Half-starboard, Tom!” bellowed the captain, with his hair 
standing on end. “ As sure as I am a sinner she is the Flying 
Dutchman!” 

“Not she, sir,” answered Tom, squirting his tobacco-juice through 
his teeth, whilst his jaws chattered with fright. “Not she, sir—can’t 
be—the thing has got no crew, and she isn’t patched together with 
dead men’s bones. The Devil’s on board —she is a ship without a 
soul,” continued Tom, his cheeks as pale as death. 

‘“‘ Shall I hail her?” asked the captain. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” said I; “we shan’t take harm if we treat her 
decently ! ” 

The captain took up his speaking trumpet, and as well as he 
could, with a voice that was very much subdued by his alarm, he 
called to the ghostly-looking vessel, asked her name and course, and 
the rest of it. No living sign could we see or hear in answer. Only 
the white-masted monster came on; and in spite of the helmsman, in 
spite of our bracing the sails, in spite of all hands, she was in 
less than no time within two ships’ distance of us, and driving still 
closer and closer. Let Tom steer as he would, there she was after us, 
as if we had been a magnet and she a piece of iron attracted by it. 
With destruction and death before our eyes, we grasped some stakes 
and hooks, for the white sailyards, like so many spectres’ fingers, had 
already caught our rigging, and cut through our sails; whilst the 
hideous carcass lifted itself out of the water, and pressed like a 
mountain upon our little ship. To avoid a collision, we pushed with 
our implements against the monster, shouting all the while with 
terror. The planks responded to our blows with a hollow murmur, 
the billows washed the creature’s deck, and a melancholy cry, like that 
of a dying man, assailed our ears, and penetrated to our very hearts. 
We gave ourselves up for lost ; but the next minute a sudden blast 
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of wind tore us asunder, sent the Devil off, and, thank God, saved our 
lives. 

‘“‘ She is manned,” exclaimed the captain, who hadn’t recovered yet 
from the cry. “ Look at her! look at her! Heaven! what awful 
mystery is this that moves upon the waters !” 

Breathing again, we followed the phantom with an eager gaze, 
every man trying to strain his eyes further than his mates. The hull 
was as quiet and death-like as before. No helmsman stood at the 
wheel —no sailor at the ship’s side. But at the taffrail we could now 
discern two white figures, motionless and mute, leaning over the 
breastwork. White garments fluttered ‘about their bodies, declaring 
them to be human beings. Our captain called to them again; but 
again to no purpose: and then the ship vanished silently, as she had 
appeared, in the vapour of the approaching clouds. 

There was not one of our ship’s crew looking like himself for the 
twenty-four hours that followed the disappearance of the hull. Every 
one believed that we had been in the vicinity of the Devil, and that 
some ill luck would very shortly befal us. Every one had his own 
conjecture on the subject; and there was nothing too improbable to 
suspect, or so unlikely that it could not be maintained with the most 
plausible arguments. Well, the evening came, and nothing happened : 
then the night. The wind blew strong from the north-east. We set 
all sail, and flew before the breeze. Ah, there we have it again! 
There is something before us looking very dim on the water. What 
is it? A ship orasea monster? The helmsman puts about. All hands 
on deck again — all eyes at work — all hearts throbbing. ‘ Shorten 
sail!” says the captain; and then he himself brought the ship care- 
fully to the dusky object. Ay, ay, there was no mistake about it. 
There she was —the horrible thing that we had seen the day before, 
only now — black — black as a coal—hull and mast. Exactly as 
before, there were the two figures at the taffrail leaning over, like 
poor unhappy mourners. - Their light clothing floated in the night 
wind. The billows broke mournfully against the hull. We again 
used our stakes for our protection : two or three snapped as the crea- 
ture glided by us with the swiftness of a ghost, and passed into the 
surrounding gloom. 

What could she be? We puzzled our brains again and again, and 
made a hundred strange guesses ; not one, however, that was satisfac- 
tory. Our captain would have it that she was simply an abandoned 
ship, given over as a prize to the ocean; that she was her own mis- 
tress, roving the sea at her own pleasure. And yet, if such were the 
case, how were the two apparently female forms at the taffrail to be 
accounted for ? 

Next day, the wind veered. It came up sharply from the south- 
east, compelled us to tack, and drove us back some distance towards 
the channel. During the night we passed many ships, principally 
Spaniards: we asked them if they could give us any intelligence of 
a strange vessel, but they hadn’t even seen any thing of the kind: 
and for the next two days and nights we were fortunate enough to 
escape another meeting. On the third night, however, about a quar- 
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ter of a mile a-head of us, the spectre made herself visible. It was a 
lovely night. The moon almost changed into day ; and she drew, as 
if with a pencil, the outline of masts and rigging upon the silvery 
mirror of the slumbering ocean. The two white figures were leaning 
still, like faithful watchmen, over the breastwork of the taffrail. 
“They are dead, or else famished,” exclaimed the captain. God only 
knew ; we shuddered; and the captain went on to pray to Heaven 
to sink the wanderer, or to hide it from men’s eyes for ever. Let me 
tell you, lads, there is nothing so horrible in this world as a deserted 
ship, everlastingly driven about by the waves. It is as if the 
ghostly creature were seeking the soul that had forsaken it. It 
goes like a shadow over the waters, and seems to get no rest, until 
these shatter and swallow her up. 

We spent three days more, much annoyed and distressed by the 
wind, and met with no further adventure until, as evening approached, 
we sighted the lighthouse here on Heligoland. Do you know what 
home sickness is ? We were not sick for home, but absolutely vora- 
cious and furious for it ; and you can’t be surprised after all our dan- 
gerand alarm. Our spirits rose wonderfully when we got in sight of 
shore. Our captain had got some business to do here, and orders 
were accordingly given to make for land. As for myself, I had not 
seen the red rocks of my native place for eight years, and my heart 
was ready to give way forjoy. You know pretty well how a Heligo- 
lander loves his little bit of red earth; how he looks forward to it 
from the stormy sea, and how he longs and hopes to rest his we 
head upon it, if he isn’t tucked up beforehand in the white foam 
shroud of old Father Neptune. 

The gigantic rock rose magnificently from the deep. A flickering 
glare from the lighthouse shone down upon it, as it passed on its way 
to the reflecting sea. We were coming gradually to the shore, when, 
all on a sudden, a hollow crash resounded in the air. We listened. 
The sound was repeated—once more—and again. There-was nothing 
to be seen ; we could discover no cause for such a noise. I recollected 
that pieces of the island give and drop away from time to time, and 
made the captain easy by telling him the fact. Tom however very 
soon made him as uneasy, for the next moment he bellowed out — 

* Look, look ! the ship! the ship !” 

We followed his outstretched arm, frightened to death, and saw 
amongst the ledge of rocks that runs far out to sea, and rests on the 
broad sand, the tall hull of our mute ship, now dismasted, and fast 
wedged in the jaggy ridge. ‘The surf was already foaming high over 
the wreck. Blow followed blow. The black hull kicked up its heels, 
to go aground more violently than ever, and to run with more cer- 
tainty into the pitiless jaws of the spitefulsea. There were the white 
figures too, beaming forth as often as the surf rolled back, or burst in 
frothy eddies, over the unhappy wreck. 

‘“‘ Let go the anchor; put out the -long boat;” cried the captain. - 
“ We'll-see the monster that we have had to do with!” 

The crew obeyed in silence. Six hands, by command of the cap- 
tain, jumped into the boat. Iwas one of them. A sail was hoisted, 
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a few strokes of the oar helped the wind, and we soon cut through the 
tractable water. 

The ever-watchful eyes of the Heligolanders had, in the meanwhile, 
perceived the stranded ship; and all was activity on the foreland. 
The pilot bell summoned the mariners to the strand; lights waved 
along the narrow shore; and before we could reach the shoals, a fleet 
of boats shot from all sides through the water. We were however 
the first at the wreck, and found the loosened timbers already strug- 
gling with the angry surf. At the risk of being washed away, we 
climbed the deck, and close upon our heels the greedy pilots followed. 
Eager as you are, my boys, on most occasions, I can tell you that the 
bravest pilots here felt their ardour cool, and tough hearts sicken. 
The spectacle was too strange, too new, too fearful to allow the gra- 
tification of wicked passions, or even their presence. 

The ship, contrary to our expectation, had its full complement of 
hands. She was really manned — but with DEAD BODIES only — with 
corpses such as we had never seen before, such as no tongue or pen 
can describe them. At the mainmast, upon a rich variegated carpet 
sat two men; they looked like father and son. The elder, wrapped 
in costly fur, held, with his right hand, the arm of his young com- 
panion. He seemed as if he were gently feeling his wrist, whilst his 
open staring eye, with an evident expression of the deepest solicitude, 
rested on the boy’s face which had dropped upon his bosom. Upon 
the cabin stairs lay a woman pressing a dead baby to her own cold 
breast. She was young, slender of figure, sweet featured; lovely as 
an angel even in death. I think I see her glossy black hair fluttering 
unloosed in the unruly wind! The scene that awaited us in the 
cabin was still more singular. Here, upon the cushioned benches 
lay many bodies; all of which had apparently parted with their 
souls without much pain. One or two candlesticks with the remains 
of burnt-out candles stood upon the table; others were lying over- 
turned upon the floor. There was no lack of victuals and drink. 
Some gentlewomen lay dead in their hammocks. Near one bed, the 
captain of the ship was kneeling. His head had fallen upon the 
breast of the corpse asleep within it. 

It required some self-command, courage, and contempt of death, not 
to lose one’s reason in the midst of all these horrors. Many a pilot 
turned paler than the corpses before him, shook from head to foot, and 
hurried back upon deck again. Once there, he made his way off faster 
than he came, leaped into his boat, and was ashore again in no time. 
And can you wonder at it? Not aman would have staid five mi- 
nutes upon the vessel, if our captain had not found a sheet of paper 
nailed fast down to the cabin table, which he said contained a full 
account of the ship and her passengers, and which he made his own 
crew stop to listen to. This was the substance of the paper: — 

The vessel was the property of a Portuguese merchant, and was 
named the Donna Isabella. The captain’s name was Don John Chris- 
talvo, and was bound, with his ship, for Java. The freight consisted 
of tropical fruits, Portuguese wines, and preserves. There were, like- 
wise, a few tons of arsenic, and several cases of cinnabar. Shortly 
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before setting out from ‘Oporto, Don Christalvo had married a very 
beautiful young lady, who accompanied him on his voyage to Java. 
This same lady had been formerly promised by her parents to a daring, 
ill-mannered, and impetuous man, although she herself had always 
protested against the act—had said that she could never love him, 
and therefore would never wed him. Don Rodrigo, for that was the 
wicked fellow’s name, no sooner saw how the maiden loved Christalvo, 
than he resolved to take a dreadful revenge of both of them as soon 
as they should marry, and he sent them all kinds of threats thinking 
to prevent the union. The lovers did not think lightly of his menaces, 
for they knew his evil temper ; still they hoped, by absenting them- 
selves, to put it out of his power to hurt them. Rodrigo learnt their 
intentions, and when he found he could not upset them, he disguised 
himself in the most artful manner, and got himself hired as steward 
on board of the good ship Isabella. 

Thus the mortal enemy of the newly married couple, unknown to 
any one, was quite near enough to be the destruction of one or both 
of them. He knew what food they eat— what wine they drank ; and 
upon this knowledge he built his demoniacal plan of vengeance. One 
morning he adroitly opened one of the tons of arsenic, and mixed with 
the wine which they were accustomed to drink more than was required 
of the fatal poison to cause death. It was not long after the ship had 
sailed, and, as it happened, on the birthday of Don Christalvo. The 
captain gave a feast in honour of the day, and invited the whole ship’s 
company to the celebration. Not a sailor was left out. All were as 
happy as dolphins, drank the health of the young couple over and 
over again, and, I needn’t tell you, drank at the same time their own 
death! Rodrigo had thrown so much arsenic into the wine, that 
almost immediately after partaking it the innocent victims began to 
feel its fearful effects. But the poor women had suffered most—they 
who had only sipped the wine, and not drunk freely of it. 

When Rodrigo perceived the havoc produced by his unparalleled 
atrocity, and saw that of the whole number he must remain on board 
the only living creature, he became suddenly horror-struck, and went 
raving mad. In a fit of insanity and remorse he plunged into the sea, 
and went to the bottom. The captain had just time enough to draw 
up a short narration, for within a few hours of the massacre the ship 
was nothing better than a dead-house. 

Amongst the passengers there were, as the ship’s list notified, two 
sisters, following their brother to Sumatra. These were the two 
figures at the taffrail, which had so many times filled us with amaze- 
ment and terror. They had, no doubt, taken only a very small por- 
tion of the poisoned wine, and, probably, had sought alleviation of 
their pain in the open air, where, affectionately embracing, they at 
length calmly awaited the death to which all their fellow passengers 
had been doomed. According to the date of the paper, the murder- 
ous business must have been transacted the day before the storm came 
on. To withstand its fury, the sisters had lashed themselves to the 
breastwork, and thus, each reposing on the breast of the other, they 
had expired in sweet, sisterly love. 
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As soon as we had collected these particulars, we made all haste 
from the scene of desolation. And it was high time, for the bluster- 
ing waves were bouncing against the rotten hull with a force that 
threatened its instant destruction. We buried all the bodies in the 
sea. No, not all: the two smiling and fond sisters we took with us in 
the boat, rowed them ashore, and buried them in one grave on the east 
side of the church. A small tombstone, which weather and neglect 
together have almost demolished, shows their resting-place. 

The next day every vestige of the wreck was gone; and the sea 


compassionately kept every corpse in her hidden and unfathomable 
lap! 


Henrick ceased ; and for a time rested his grey head upon his hand, 
and continued silent. His listeners, too, touched by the old man’s re- 
lation, did not attempt to speak. The howling of the hurricane, the 
rattling of stones, which, hurled by the boiling surf over the cliff, 
struck vehemently against the lighthouse, at length roused the com- 
pany from their reverie. 

“‘ Heaven!” said Siemens, “ This is a night to make the oldest sea- 
man shudder. God help the ships that are at sea!” 

“They are safe there,” replied Henrick ; “much safer than if they 
were sailing at the mouth of a river. Give me the open sea in time 
of storm, with a well built vessel, a skilful hand, and a bold heart !” 

Whilst Henrick spoke, Fanny entered the room, breathless and 
alarmed. 

“What now ?” inquired the grandfather. 

“ Oh!” answered the girl, “I have been frightened to death. I 
went out a moment ago, and crept slowly round the tower, to where 
the cliff sinks down to Mohrmer’s Hole, and I could scarcely walk for 
the beating and bellowing of the wind; and the air was so thick with 
fog that I could hardly draw my breath. And oh, grandfather, 
then” 

“Well, what then, child?” exclaimed Henrick, starting from his 
arm chair; and at the same time the young men drew their sou’- 
westers over their curly hair, and buttoned their heavy rough coats to 
the neck. 

“Oh, I heard such a pitiful moaning! Some poor creature, I am 
sure, has gone to the bottom !” 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” replied Henrick ; “none of our people have put out 
in this weather, and a strange craft can’t have gone to pieces without 
our knowing it. Can any one ashore have met with an accident ?” 

“Oh yes, grandfather, that’s it!” said Fanny. “It was such a 
melancholy cry!” 

“TI believe you, girl,” replied Henrick; “but a seaman mustn’t 
always run after melancholy cries, my child! There are evil spirits 
in the storm, who are glad enough to mislead us if they can. If they 
hunger after a human life, they will sit for hours on the top of the 


mist, wailing and crying, in the hope of seducing some unhappy youth 
to their net.” 
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_ Let us go out and see,” said Siemens. “In these cases there is 
nothing like trusting one’s own eyes and ears!” 

“ Quite right, boy!” answered Henrick. “ But let us mind what 
we are about. Look out a strong cable. You shall sling it round my 
body if you like, and I will grope my way till I get at the voice of the 
surge as closely as if it were the love-lisping lip of a young wench.” 

The young pilots were up. ‘They selected a good rope, wound it 
round the old seaman, and then sallied forth. Henrick placed him- 
self flat upon the ground, to avoid the immense cloud of spray that 
was enough to choke him. The young men took up their position 
against the freestone of the lighthouse, where, grappling each other 
with a nervous hand, they held with a grasp of iron the important 
cable. ‘Thus placed, the group tarried awhile until the tumult of sea 
and wind for a few seconds spent themselves in the distance. ‘They 
listened with intense attention to the muffled roar, and then close 
upon them, came in truth a tone of deep and piercing lamentation. 

“‘ Hold fast, lads!” said Henrick, crawling like a snake over the 
short, narrow tongue of rock which serves as a bridge across Mohr- 
mer’s Hole, until he reached the extreme end of the cliff. The pilots 
were made aware of the existence and safety of the old man, only by 
the moving of the rope; for the steamy air and the dashing surf, 
which still spouted as high as columns over the steep cliff, rendered it 
absolutely impossible to distinguish a single object. Henrick reached 
the desired point, and with a voice that had learnt to speak through 
wind and storm, he bade his friends draw him back the instant that 
he shook the rope. In another minute, the accents of complaint were 
repeated. The pilots looked at one another, but before they could 
utter a syllable, they sounded again more touchingly than ever, and 
did not cease until the vibration was felt along the quaking rock. 

Henrick pulled his cable fiercely. He was drawn like lightning 
from his perilous position, and assailed with questions. The old man 
answered with a cunning smile, shook his hoary head covered with 
froth and sea sand, and then proposed to his companions to return 
quietly home with him. Fanny met her grandfather and his friends 
with eyes as full of curiosity as her tender heart was oppressed with 
apprehension. ‘The latter was appeased by his well-known quiet 
smile, which, however, stimulated her womanly curiosity. She knew 
her grandfather too well to ask him a single question. She put in 
their places again the cable, morion, and tar jacket, heaped fresh fuel 
on the fire, and waited patiently till it pleased her grandfather to 
speak again. : 

“Tt was just as I suspected,” said he, of his own accord, and 
glancing significantly towards the pilots. “It was the cry of the 
Island Nymph —that lovely and bewitching spectre. It is the way 
she goes on when she knows young, vigorous, and handsome fellows 
to be near. She can never get lovers enough; and it is a saying, 
that as long as one young Heligolander shall yearly fall a sacrifice to 
her, the red island is safe from wave and storm. Let her once fail to 
demand her tribute, and every splinter of the rock shall, by degrees, 
be swallowed in the deep! ” 
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“‘ Have you ever seen her, grandfather?” asked Fanny. “ How does 
she look ? ” 

“No, my child! Heaven has kept me out of that danger,” answered 
Henrick. ‘“ But I knew a brave fellow who listened to her cries, 
saw her adorning her beautiful hair, hurried to her, and met his 
death. You shall hear the tale.” 

“Thank you, grandfather!” exclaimed the eager Fanny, putting 
her arm about her old grandfather’s neck. The old sailor kissed his 
child, drank off his grog, smacked his lips, put another quid of 
tobacco into his mouth, and then began :— 


Very soon after the English took possession of this island, my 
lord governor —I forget his name now —had a fancy to make a 
general survey of the island. It was thought the cunning gentleman 
had some idea of turning the red cliff into a fortress ; for it was 
about the time that the war between the English and the French was 
at its highest. My lord, however, had hardly sailed along the north- 
west side of Heligoland, and discovered the fantastic ruins, the deep 
clefts, and the immense peaks and ridges of the rock, than it became 
very clear to him that the broken island was adapted to something 
far more entertaining than a fortress. ‘These rich Englishmen, as 
you know, have the strangest whims, and are always ready for some 
out-of-the-way proceeding. 

My lord was a man of taste, and very romantic in his notions. He 
ordered every body in the island to save up all the empty tar-barrels 
that came to hand, and to carry them on the first clear, calm night to 
the northern side of the old rock. When there, they were to be 
driven into the fissures and clefts, and to be set on fire at ebb tide. 
He wanted to see the effect of the illumination, not only on the island, 
but on the quiet sea as well. Englishmen, when they make up their 
minds to any thing, follow it out in right earnest. 

It was the month of August, and we couldn’t expect to have a 
serene sky much longer. ‘There came a capital day for the sport. 
A warm southerly wind scarcely curled the broad surface of the sea ; 
and if it did ripple, it was only because it smiled invitingly upon the 
unusual spectacle. : 

Towards noon there was a perfect calm. The ocean looked like a 
large brilliant mirror, out of which sun and sky beamed in bright 
magnificence. The ebb left the feet of the cliff bare, and the sultry 
air allured the sea-worms from their deep hidden homes into the ge- 
nial light. Thousands of sea-nettles and molluscas of every colour — 
rosy red, dark blue, and violet-— emerged from the sea, and floated upon 
the water like open-leaved ocean flowers. As far as the eye could 
reach along the shore, these life-endowed jewels of the sea played and 
sparkled, whilst the pointed star-fish, rising and falling, opening and 
collapsing, glittered at intervals amongst them. Over an emerald- 
coloured soil hovered curious-looking spiders, making their way to the 
soft branches of the gently waving polypus, which now feather-like 
opened out its brown-red plumage, now timorously contracted it, 
and then permitted it to quiver on upon its grey and cell-like stalks. 
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At eight o’clock we had flood tide; the water ebbed quickly, and 
then the sloops were got ready. ‘The wind was blowing warmly from 
the south, when about fourscore boats put out, all of them well 
manned. My lord governor, with his retinue, was rowed a good 
distance out to sea, so that he might have in sight the whole nor’west- 
ern side of the island, from Hengist to Sathorn. ‘Time went on, and 
the night grew darker. The sea shone as if it had been sprinkled 
over with millions of Indian fire-flies. A rocket, according to his 
lordship’s commands, was the signal for the pilots ashore to set all the 
tar-barrels on fire at once. It was done ; and such a sight, my lads, 
isn’t to be had every day, I can tell you. I can’t describe it to you. 
The sea was like one great stream of fire. The cliff, here blood-red 
in the glowing flame, there brought out in black shade, you might 
have taken for the gates that lead to Pluto’s kingdom: that was how 
it looked to me! And to render the illusion perfect, there was a party 
of fine young fellows running about in the light of the flames, doubling 
their fists, and making all kinds of sounds and gestures. Their sha- 
dows were magnified a hundred times against the giant rock, and the 
whole thing seemed like a fight of infernal spirits, and nothing else. 

One of the handsomest fellows I ever cast eyes upon was a fisher- 
man of the name of Jacob, the only son of a very poor widow. He 
had undertaken to make a great blaze at Mohrmer’s Hole, and he did 
his work in first-rate style, — so well that the English gentlemen, who 
never can have enough of anything, ordered him to make-up a second 
fire of barrels before his first had gone out. 

Such a jubilee, such a diversion, never took place before in Heligo- 
land. Old men, women, and children stood in thick masses at the 
margin of the cliff, and by their dresses and postures formed such 
singular groups in the wild glare, that performers and spectators were 
altogether rivetted and charmed by the sight, and every one of them 
forgetful of the passing hours. 

The night was pretty far advanced, and yet no one thought of going 
home. It had grown very late, when all at once there was a cry of 
“‘ the tide, the tide!” and the next moment there was a general rush 
to the boats. ‘There was some reason for the speed, for the surf was 
already rapidly advancing, and the men were between it and the fatal 
cliff. All was hurry-scurry. The pilots jumped into their boats, 
only mindful of their own safety, seized the rudder, and made, with 
all their might, for the southern point of the island. 

Jacob was not one of the number ; for, unfortunately for him, just 
as he was making his way over the jagged points of rock from the 
Hole to the beach, a shrill cry for help reached his ear, coming, as he 
supposed, from Yune-GaTT. He stopped to hearken, and turning his 
sharp eye towards the spot, he perceived upon the dimly-lighted 
ground a female attired in blue drapery which was encircled by a 
sparkling white girdle. Guessing that a boat belonging to the 
governor’s party, in which there were some ladies, had, in making for 
the island, struck upon the rock, he hailed the figure, and in the same 
instant hastened to the point of danger. Great was his astonishment, 
however, when he reached it to find no human being near him. The 
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Same cry, nevertheless, was repeated clearer and more penetrating 
than before, and this time immediately behind him. Jacob turned, 
and, frightened out of his wits, caught sight of the female beckoning 
to him from Mohrmer’s Hole. He was now certain that the fascinating 
creature was none other than the island nymph, endeavouring to lure 
him on to his destruction. Casting one hurried glance towards the 
roaring sea, he resolutely retraced his steps, and made for his boat 
with the speed of lightning. The tide was now running as high as 
his knees, the red and slippery rocks were covered with the snow- 
white surf, and he could not move an inch without peril. The 
greatest good fortune and dexterity only could release him from his 
critical position. 

He crept, out of breath, into the Hole, then leaped over the stony 
blocks into the thick of the blinding spray, and beat on to the place 
where his boat was moored. It was gone: some one had taken it. 
Jacob put his hands to his mouth, and screamed with all his strength 
to a few boats still at sea, and steering for the southern point. He 
repeated his cry till the boats disappeared, but his only answer was 
the same seductive voice that had at first enticed him. As often as 
he looked back —and look back he did many times against his wish, 
the unholy figure emerged from the gloomy cave, beckoned lovingly 
to him with her delicate white hand, and tried hard, by her coaxing, 
melancholy, and heart-piercing accents, to bring the poor distracted 
fellow to his certain and untimely death. 

The billows came pouring in, and made poor Jack look about him. 
He pressed close to the rocks, and with his nails caught at the cran- 
nies which had been formed by wind and weather. Thus hanging 
rather than walking, he tried to get forward to the south peak. He 
was literally covered with sea-foam, and every wave threatened to 
suck him in. At last, quite exhausted, Jacob let his arms fall at his 
side, and looked back at the difficult road which he had just passed 
with so much pains. The flood roared, but above it, like a sweet and 
touching dirge, poured the pitiful and tempting note of the sea- 
nymph. He could hear his name uttered. It came with melting 
sweetness close to his ear, as if borne upon the air from the cliff 
above. He answered. He called till he grew hoarse, standing in 
water up to his hips, and once more cleaving with bloody hands to 
the red rock. The voice of the damsel never ceased : it reached him 
from the sea; it sounded melodiously before him, behind him, and 
soon from every side. 

He gave himself up for lost; his head dropped upon his chest — . 
he fainted. A ready wave seized him for its prey, tore him from the 
rock, and dragged him down. As if spurned, he was thrown by the 
billow against a rock. He grasped at it instinctively, clutched it 
with the eager despair of a drowning man, then raised himself, 
and hung to a steep stone perfectly insulated in the dismal waters. 
On his left was the Hole, still faintly lighted by the glimmering fire ; 
on the right the down, rising like a silver veil from the dark sea. 
Misery gaye the poor fellow the strength of a giant ; the smallest hold 
was a sufficient support to him; and by degrees, and with much exer- 
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tion, he swung himself higher and higher upon his place of refuge 
until he happily reached the summit, and found a scanty resting-place 
upon the narrow surface. 

Half dead, smarting with his wounds, wet through and through, 
Jacob squatted himself upon the desolate fragment, doggedly folded 
his arms, and stared like a madman upon the bubbles of the swelling 
sea. 

Although his brother pilots had missed him on reaching the shore, 
they did not suppose for a moment that he had come to any harm. 
They went carelessly to their own homes, pleased with their night's 
pleasure, and thinking that Jacob would return at his leisure. His 
old mother was the last who quitted the beach. She heard the jolly 
voices. of her son’s companions, and the endearing expressions of the 
lasses who welcomed them, and accompanied them to their humble 
roofs ; and she lingered long afterwards upon the deserted strand. She 
grew unquiet, but comforted herself with the thought that he had 
gone to the house of one of his friends, and would return later in the 
night. With this thought she went home, and sat at her fireside, 
awaiting his return. Here she soon fell asleep; and when she 
awoke, the first thing that she noticed was her boy’s bed, which had 
not been disturbed. Her son had never before slept from home; and 
the old woman, seized with unspeakable anguish, burst into tears. 
She drew aside the small snow-white window-curtain and looked out. 
The air was as quiet as death ; a pale red glimmer was stealing in 
the east over the sea; the wind was up, and whistling against the 
small gables of her habitation ; the billows were skipping like white 
lambs. 

The banging of a neighbouring door roused the unhappy mother. 
A few houses off a fisherman stepped out to look at wind and sky. 
He shook his head, and was about returning to his cot, when Jacob’s 
mother called to him. 

“ Good morning, Gormers,” said the old woman. “ Are you putting 
out ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied the fisherman. “I should like to see the wind 
steady a bit; and the streaks over the downs there don’t altogether 
please me! ” 

“ Have you seen my Jacob ?” inquired the old woman. “ He has 
not been home all night!” 

“ What!” exclaimed Gérmers, “ Jacob not come home! I missed 
him last night when we landed, but the others told me he was com- 
ing on.’ 

“Oh, my poor boy!” screamed the old woman, covering her eyes 
with her thin withered hands. 

“ Be quiet, mother!” said Goérmers, leading the trembling woman 
into her cottage. ‘I'll look after the lad at once; and I promise you, 
as I am a true pilot, not to come home without him. Go in now, and 
don’t fret!” 

Goérmers, without loss of time, made known to his friends the strange 
absence of the young pilot. Some recollected that as they pulled to 
shore they heard a cry like that of a human voice ; but supposing it 
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to be only the sea’s deceptive murmur, they had taken no further 
notice of it. It was at once resolved to go to sea, and to make for 
the southern point. It wanted some time yet to sunrise, when a small 
pilot fleet might be seen leaving the shore, and hastening to the point 
named. The waves were watched —every floating object sharply 
looked to — the brave fellows were near upon the south point, when 
suddenly every oar involuntarily stopped. No one spoke; but all 
stared at one solitary piece of rock. At last Gormers found his 
tongue. 

“ Pull, pull, lads!” said he. “Whatever it is, take my word for it, 
it is no ghost!” 

The boats were again moving. A figure— apparently that of a 
man—cowered upon the rock, like a statue. The pilots hailed it. 
The figure moved, extended its arm, attempted to rise, and then 
dropped, like a stone, into the water. ‘The waves carried the man to- 
wards the fleet, and in less than a second the unhappy Jacob was 
rescued. But though saved, he could not be recognised by one of 
his faithful acquaintances. He was no longer stout, blooming, and 
young. An old man, with grey hair, drawn features, haggard and 
anxious countenance, almost bent double, lay shrinking in the boat, 
shivering and dumb. He was asked what had happened to him in the 
night, but he made no reply to the question. Ina soft whisper he 
imitated the melancholy accents that had been his ruin, and smiling 
timidly, asked if any one could hear the nymph; and, if they could, 
to beware of her, for she was very cruel, and would hunt them all to 
death, without mercy or pity. 

It was a long time before Jacob was a sane man again: he recovered 
from the illness which that fearful night brought on, but his hair never 
lost its whiteness, and made him look old when he was hardly out of 
his teens. As for his mother, she was pleased enough to have her 
boy in her arms again, but she took the change that had come over 
him so much to heart, that she never held up her head again ; she fell 
to moping, and then soon died. As for Jacob, he gave up a sea- 
faring life, — indeed, he was obliged, for his strength failed him ; 
and he became very reserved and shy. Ifa storm blew up, or if the 
fishermen kept out longer than usual, he would be off to the cliff, and 
sit with folded arms at the furthest end of it, looking all the while, 
with a fixed eye, down to Mohrmer’s Hole, and humming a low myste- 
rious note. Henever could get out of his head the cries of that dread- 
ful night: and you have yourselves heard them just now; for rest 
assured that cry was the song of the nymph, and nothing else. 

Poor Jacob! he lived in this way for several years, till one day a 
gust of wind blew him from his accustomed seat, and carried him into 
the sea. 

A few days afterwards his mangled body was cast on the very spot 
where, according to his own account, he had first heard the song of 


the nymph ! 


“Oh, dear me!” said Fanny, as her father ceased, “what dreadful 
tales these are! Heaven keep us all from such a cruel nymph!” 
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“We can’t say much good of her, child!” answered Henrick ; “and 
yet she has been known to help many a jolly independent fellow to a 
piece of good luck that has lasted all his life long!” 

“ That was like a nymph!” exclaimed Fanny. 

“Yes, if nymphs were like you, my pretty!” added Siemens. 
“* Nymphs, like girls ashore, are, I dare say, friendly enough, if they 
meet with a little opposition !” 

“ You had better try it on!” said Fanny, laughing. 

“ That’s your sort!” said Henrick. “At her again, Siemens! 
And come, girl, fill me up another glass, and then we'll have a merry 
tale. The storm plays glorious music for us ; and it would be a down- 
right shame for true pilots not to drink health and long life to the 
brave musicians. Come, youngsters, I'll give you The Storm, that 
feeds us, that rejoices and comforts us with every noble gift of earth, 
that has been our lullaby and dirge, cradle and grave song, since the 
world began! 'The storm,—hip, hip, hip, hurrah!” The pilots did 
honour to the toast, and Fanny, like a true Heligolander, had her part 
in it. 

“Now, grandfather!” said the maiden, “ your story ; and remem- 
ber your promise—a merry one.” 

Henrick smiled in his usual dry manner, filled his pipe, put his 
steaming grog before him, made himself comfortable in his capacious 
chair, cleared his throat, and then began again. 
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JULY. 
BY ANDREW WINTER. 


How the great sun is shining on the slope 

Of strawberry-roots! Ah! there’s my pet 
Running her white hands under the cool leaves, 
Diving for the red fruit tassels. Id have 

Some painter now to catch her eager look, 

Arch brows, and lips out-blushed by berry juice ; 
And just that glint of gold athwart her brow 
Let through the rent in her broad summer hat, 
Drooping as languid as a poppy flower 

On her sunn’d shoulders: “I'would be a sketch 
To hang in my Sir Joshua gallery. 

A single word would bring her running up, 

Her finger tips like honeysuckle buds 
Five-parted, deeply dyed with odorous stains, 
And holding some seed-speckled shining prize 
Plucked with its brother blossom. — Ill take 
The shady holme walk leading to the root-house. 
Old Joseph sees me coming down the path, 

And wipes his forehead, with a serious look ; 

Y’ll warrant now he’s got some curious graft 

Or monster flower to show, I hate such tricks 
On Nature, (plague take the parchment names 
The pruning knave gives to God’s simple flowers, ) 
And yet there’s something in the earthy man 
That poses one, his shoes look just like roots, 
I’ve watched him in the hot-house, muttering 
To the long, hairy, creeping plant, hung up 

By four thin threads to the great branching vine ; 
And slow I’ve seen him dodge the blue bottles 
With thick, unwieldy fingers, ’cross the panes ; 
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Then stealthily go feed the Venus’ fly-trap. 

And as the delicate green leaves curled round 

The glist’ning villains, how the clod would grin! 
And then he grows such rare prize orchises, 
Close-winged papilions, and hum-ceased bees 

So delicately poised, they’d cheat a boy 

With ready cap — He'll win the medal yet. 

The broad sunflowers at the high noon stare, 

Their comb-stored discs alive with busy drones ; 
Wide open stand the bell-mouthed hollyhocks, 

Like thirsty tongues their golden pistils loll 

Over the flaring scarlet ; flashing spar 

Piled rockwise round the pond, burns up 

The fine streaked feather grass. Such noons 

I love my great north drawing-room, sketched round 
With fresh flag reeds, sheathed water lilies, and 
Children white knee’d, striving against swift streams, 
With minnow nets. *Tis luxury such times 

To lie and watch the gauzy curtains swell 

With the faint breeze, while from the south peach wall 
The black and yellow belted wasps sail by 
With dreamy sound. 
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SENSATIONS OF SIXTEEN. 


BY A VERY OLD MAN. 


Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt. 
Horace. 


A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ; 


No more. 
Hamilei. 


“Jr voudrais étre femme,” said a witty Frenchman of our ac- 
quaintance the other day, “ pour avoir eu seize ans—cet age quand 
on aime encore le sucre, et deja le bal!” Exactly the French, epi- 
grammatic, antithetic, paradoxical way of expressing what has doubt- 
less passed in one form or other, as a feeling or a fancy, through the 
head or heart of most men—in some lucid interval of contempt for 
the dull routine of petty cares and vulgar interests which engross virile 
existence, and make up what we pompously call our “ affairs.” Who, 
indeed, is there 


“So blunt of memory, so old at heart, 
At such a distance from his youth in grief,” 


that he can watch without a wistful interest the palpitating eagerness 
of sweet feminine sixteen —now anticipating, with tumultuous hopes 
and fears, the untried glories of the ball-room, or day-dreaming of the 
fairy-land that lies beyond the curtain of the Opera-house ; and anon, 


“ As though a rose should fold, and be a bud again,” 


pursuing with equally lavish enthusiasm some childish ambition of 
lesson-book or skipping-rope—some enterprise of the school-room or 
the lawn; or haply essaying, with fresh inquisitive senses, some 
hitherto untasted flavour or fragrance, of fruit or dewy flower. Happy, 
ambiguous age, when the old impetuosities of the race and the romp 
begin to be moderated by nascent instincts of as yet inexplicable mo- 
desty ; when the half-ripened lips withdraw, with a doubtful coyness, 
from indiscriminate cousin-kisses ; when the ready blush comes to be 
felt as a strangely-new sensation—an enigma that asks its interpre- 
tation of the heart. Happy age, when the clear-ringing laughter of 
sexless childhood is exchanged still oftener and more often for the 
maiden’s pensive mood; and the myrtle-chaplet twined around the 
brow in some chance impulse of infantine mirth, remains appropriately 
to crown the musing Aspirant to deeper than Eleusinian mysteries. 
Happy age, which the Past, the Present, and the Future— Memory, 
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Action, Hope—endow with all their privileges, oppress with none 
of their cares. Not yet has the fair young tree been mutilated by 
the harsh surgery of the pruning-knife ; not yet has the reluctant 
mother, yielding to the inevitable constraints of our corrupt and ill- 
organised society, begun her sad task of repression, 


“‘ With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart.” 


Not yet has the warmth of native feeling been subdued to the standard 
of conventional reserve ; nor a factitious code of etiquette superseded 
the pure guidance of intuitive delicacy; nor the young emotion, that 
might betray too much, become inured to its mask of assumed indiffer- 
ence — which too often, alas ! in the end, leaves but little emotion to 
be concealed. Still, at bright sixteen, fair hope writes happy pro- 
mises on the open book of life, over whose folded page memory “ with 
sad eyes” will hereafter mourn in secret. Golden, irrevocable 
moments of blythe sixteen, how carelessly are ye squandered! Earnest 
plastic feelings of credulous sixteen, how soon by the rude handling of 
experience are ye hardened and perverted. Alas! impatient sixteen, 
yearning for the fulfilment of dimly apprehended revelations — soon 
enough will the curtain of the future be raised —soon enough will 
the great hierophant; Time, draw back those friendly folds that 
protect the illusions, while they hide the disappointments of life. 
Wherefore, gentle sixteen, be happy in your own pure thoughts, and 
“innocent daily habits;” satisfy your naive curiosity, enjoy your 
vivid impressions; observe and feel — wonder and learn — while sen- 
sation and perception keep their first keen edge, and spotless fancy 
may still wander free. And if ever, in the pauses of your jocund 
activity, you find time to keep some artless record of your April- 
existence — so common-place — yet so full of poetry !— how gladly 
will grey age, stopping on the brink of the tomb, accept your little 
present ; well pleased to forget his wrinkled knowledge in your 
simpler, surer wisdom,—to mimic your bell-toned prattle in his 
husky broken bass, — to renew his long-forgotten faith in your happy 
illusions ! 

And lo! even as we write, here lies before us the very gift we 
were invoking ;—-a tiny volume, appropriately clad in pale spring- 
green, and presenting a series of the freshest possible impressions of 
London and Paris life, as reflected in the camera lucida of a young 
girl’s heart — the honest heart of sixteen.* 

We have read:the cheerful little book all through, with an involun- 
tary smile, like childhood’s, playing incessantly about our lips, and un- 
furrowing our old brow; while such a swarm of by-gone fancies and 
associations came crowding back into our snowy pate, as we have not 
revelled in for many a long year, and hardly thought to enjoy again. 
Not that the book pretends to any great literary merit, or claims to 
rank high as an original work; on the contrary, it is put forward 
with becoming diffidence, as a series of observations probably deficient, 


* « Impressions and Observations of a Young Person during a Residence in 
Paris, with occasional Visits to London,” &c. 1844. 
pd 3 
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in novelty and interest, and “ offered only to show how national peeu- 
liarities and habits strike persons in different ways.” But there is 
the frankness of unsophisticated sixteen in every page; and the 
thoughts are so simply expressed, and so natural, that they seem to 
have come up spontaneously, like daisies in a meadow—all the fresher, 
too, for being watered by a shallow stream of delightfully transparent 
philosophy, through which the childish errors shine like many-coloured 
pebbles in a brook. With what a charming naiveté, for example, is 
the transitional character of sixteen, with its lingering affection for 
sugar-plums, and its incipient predilections for dress. and dance, 
betrayed in the following succinct confession : — 


“In quitting France I should miss three things: shoes, stays, and chocolate 
bonbons.” 


Who does not recognise in the following little anecdotes his own 
childish imaginings of royal splendour, and the feverish excitement of 
his first night at the opera or the play : — 


The imagination always surpasses the reality; I have seen Freneh persons who, 
having read and heard of the sea running mountains high, have been much disap- 
pointed upon first seeing it at Dieppe only a little rippled. When taken to the 
ehild’s ball at Court, my thoughts were wholly engrossed by the throne, which I 
was to see there: when shown it, however, I could not help expressing my disap- 
pointment. I had read so much of Solomon’s throne with the jewels and beautiful 
golden lions surrounding it, that I had expeeted to see something like it, and that 
it would have been illumined with a blaze of light; whilst, on the contrary, the 
room was dark, compared to the adjoining ball-rooms.” 


I can distinctly remember, when taken for the first time to the French Opera, 
entering the house with fear and trembling, from the belief that all the spectators 
would be called upon to dance, for which I was not quite prepared. The opera 
was “La Tentation ;” the grand staircase in the first act, down which the inhabit- 
ants of the infernal regions descend in sueh number, is calculated to impress a young 
mind with something like supernatural awe. It did mine, and I had no sleep that 
night, or rather dreamt all night of Monsieur Somebody, with large black wings, 
joining the infernal galop with Madame Somebody else, whose names I have for- 
gotten, or most likely never heard. 


With what exquisite unconsciousness does our grave little moral phi- 
losopher touch the tenderest point of French manners in the following 
simple remark; which, had it emanated from an older pen, might 
have been taken for a bit of covert irony : — 


The heroines of almost all the French plays and tales that I have seen or read, 
are young widows; in English, they would not have been already married; the 
French appear to begin where the English leave off; I have never heard this pro- 
perly accounted for, but have always preferred English books, probably from feeling 
more sympathy with the heroines. 


“The French appear to begin where the English leave off!” Oh ! 
les enfants terribles £ 

How likely to have impressed the waxen memory of childhood, 
the subjoined little incident ; and how natural to enthusiastic sixteen, 
the reflection with which it concludes : — 

The general sympathy for the Queen and Royal Family here, upon the occasion 


of their bereavements, was most natural. Every body who ever had the good fortune 
to know them, must appreciate their goodness of heart ; my opportunities have been 
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rare, but I remember when first taken to a child’s ball at Court, it happened that I 
had a chilblain, and as the heat caused my shoe to shrink and my foot to swell, I 
suffered much, and limped. The Queen, whose kindness to children is proverbial, 
seeing a poor little thing limping about, took great interest in my suffering, and 
the Duchess of Wurtemburg, then Princess Marie, now an angel in Heaven, 
watched my shoe being arranged so as no longer to hurt me, with all the kindness 
of an elder sister. Poor Princess Marie! I sometimes think I could consent to 
die, to leave behind me such a memorial as her Jeanne d’ Arc. 


Dress, decoration, and deportment fill a large space among the 
impressions and meditations of sixteen, as the following extracts make 
manifest : — 


“ French ladies, although plainly dressed, have so much good taste, that their 
apparel is always elegant and sets well. English Marchandes de modes and cou- 
turiéres are apt to overload with ornament, or, as the French so well express it, 
chargent ; they will not understand that a really well made dress rather loses than 
gains by their favourite ‘trimmings,’ and with them there is no end to the feathers, 
flowers, and ribbons. The French, on the contrary, seek to combine the greatest 
elegance with the greatest possible simplicity; every thing must be rich and good, 
but never overloaded.” 


“ Many a French room, otherwise wanting in comfort, is ornamented with look- 
ing-glasses ; they add much to the beauty, and, by reflection, to the apparent size of 
rooms. I have sometimes thought, that constantly seeing themselves reflected in 
glasses, which, in a small French apartment is almost unavoidable, may account 
for the air of coquetry of which French young ladies are sometimes accused ; it is 
impossible to be untidily or carelessly dressed when you see yourself at every turn. 


The good taste displayed in ladies’ collars is one of the characteristics of Paris ; 
the embroidery is frequently most elaborate, and its delicacy as exquisite as its 
richness. The collars are as perfect in their form as in their execution; a 
Parisienne would never feel at ease, if she conceived for a moment that her collar 
did not set perfectly well. 


‘“‘ The fashion of curling the hair becomes more general in Paris, and the classic 
shining bandeaux have been partially abandoned for ringlets; the rich abundant 
curls of the Duchesse de Nemours may have given rise to the change. Several 
actresses have adopted it, but they go too far, and make themselves the slaves of 
their curls, fearing to turn their heads lest they should derange their coiffure. <A 
pretty little actress of the thédtre du Vaudeville, who played before the Queen at 
Eu, never moves her head without her shoulders aecompanying it, for fear of any 
misfortune happening to her fair long ringlets. 


A Frenchman would not be seen giving his arm to a lady on each side. The 
inattention to this custom by the English renders them often an object of ridicule 
when walking in the streets, or in places of public amusement in Paris; the French 
call it panier d deux anses. If a Frenchman is seen with two ladies, he gives his 
arm to one, the second lady taking the arm of the other.” 


At theatres and other public places in France, except at the Italian Opera, which 
is usually resorted to, previously to balls and other réunions, young ladies are 
seldom seen décoltées ; the exposure of the neck and shoulders is not considered 
good taste; when the dress is low, the neck is usually covered by a scarf or collar. 
Children, too, are generally more warmly clad here than in England; the French 
attributing the cause and prevalence of consumptive complaints to the want of suffi- 
cient clothing in childhood. 


Here is a pretty trait of meurs prettily noted : — 
“‘ Many a servant or peasant in going to market, many an artisan in going to his 
daily work, enters a church, and remains there in some corner unobserved ; this must 
Dp 4 
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arise from piety of the heart ; nobody perhaps thinks better of them for doing it, 
nor would think worse of them if they did not. The cold stone replaces the 
cushioned prie- Dieu among the poor, nor appears too hard to those who enter the 
church to pray unobserved.” 


Sixteen, at church, directs particular attention to subjects matri- 
monial; and she delivers most matronly opinions about nurses, babies, 
and the unfolding intellect : — 


“ One of the most beautiful groups in the Madeleine is that of marriage, by 
M. Pradier; it is on the right hand side immediately on entering; the three per- 
sonages composing it, the priest, bride, and bridegroom, have each a distinct and 
striking beauty. 


«It has often surprised me never to have seen noticed by an older observer, or an 
abler pen, the vast difference between French and English nursery maids and bonnes 
denfants. In England, it is not uncommon to see young children left to the care 
of girls from fifteen to seventeen, the most thoughtless age in life; to whom, to 
trust one’s property would be considered almost madness, whilst the most precious 
of all treasures, young children, are freely confided to them ; indeed it would seem 
that girls disqualified by youth and inexperience for any other service are best 
suited for this. A poor woman who would not dare to offer her daughter as a cook, 
house, or laundry-maid, will freely do so for a place in the nursery. In France, 
there is no sight more agreeable than the respectable, matronly-looking bonnes 
d’enfants who are seen in the costumes of their province, attending their young 
charges ‘either in the Tuileries garden, at Paris, or in the shade of the promenade 
publique which generally surrounds every French country town.” 


“French mothers and nurses roll up their infants until they look like little 
mummies; this must be very injurious, by confining the natural motions and 
growth of the child, which, on beginning to walk, has no strength in its legs, and 
must grow a weakly frail thing. English children in their Jong dresses, look much 
prettier, and, being at liberty, are more likely to be healthy; I have even heard 
French people acknowledge the superiority of English children, and I cannot 
account for this barbarous system being persevered in.” 








“ A great writer has said that there is nothing so beautiful in the world as the 
mind of a young child; this might never have struck me without having read it ; 
but it is quite true. I have a little brother, much younger than myself, and to 
watch the expansion of his intellect from infancy to childhood has been most 
delightful. I suppose it will continue with his increasing years, but when an inno- 
cent child grows into a mischievous young gamin, although it is quite natural and 
proper that it should be so, the interest in him continues, but the sources of his 
amusements and pleasures are not quite so apparent or agreeable as when he was 
younger.” 


Water, as it appears in fountains, fogs, and dew, is treated of by 
our sprightly, versatile young friend, in three consecutive para- 
graphs : — 


The want of fountains in London appears strange; the French are very fond of 
them; Paris abounds in them; and the Place de la Concorde owes its chief beauty 
to them. They give the capital an air of coolness and gaiety, particularly in sum- 
mer. The French excel in out-door ornaments. 

The greatness and beauty of London consist in more useful and durable esta- 
blishments, although sometimes less pleasing to the eye ; perhaps too it is considered 
that there is water enough in London without adding artificially to it. The mag- 
nificent Thames, the Serpentine, and pieces of water in the parks and Kensington 
Gardens, are worth all the fountains of Paris. 
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Fogs are not, as many suppose, entirely unknown in Paris; they even continue 
for some days; but, wanting the smoke and atmosphere of London, are neither so 
thick nor so yellow. A Parisian fog is vapory, and looks like the ghost of a Lon- 
don one; it does not give the same melancholy appearance to the town. 


One of the delights of the country in England is the refreshing dew. English 
persons are generally quite afraid of walking at night, on account of the dampness: 
to me it is delightful. The climate of France is so dry that dew is nearly unknown, 
the evenings of summer are not relieved by any damp, and are often more oppres- 
sive than during the day. 

To the effect of dew may possibly be attributed the fraicheur, as the French call 
it, of the English complexion, that beautiful union of red and white, so much more 
pleasing than the dead white admired in the Parisian cheek. A French lady, 
Madame de G » née Princesse de B » has been heard to say, that whenever 
there was a brouillard, she either walked in the open air, or put her head out of the 
window, in the hope of catching some English fraicheur. 








Apropos of fountains, we may observe, that they are by no means 
appropriate ornaments to the Capitals of cold rainy countries. Doubt- 
less, a fountain is beautiful, spouting its lucid water high into the 
clear sunshine, breaking in mid-air into a thousand flashing prisms, 
and falling back in graceful curves upon the ringing marble; 
but, without the sun, what becomes of its life, light, and colour? 
what object can look more pitiable, or strike the fancy with a stronger 
sense of inconsistency, than a fountain, ona bleak November day, wet 
through in a drenching rain? One longs to provide the rheumatic- 
looking Tritons with umbrellas. Jesting apart, the true purpose of a 
fountain is to cool a sultry air, and to supply it with the quantity of 
moisture necessary for healthy and agreeable respiration. The true 
and the beautiful are too intimately connected for that which shocks 
common sense ever to affect pleasurably a correct artistic feeling. 
London fountains, therefore, should be kept playing in the hot 
summer months only ; during the season of rain and snow the 
water should be turned off: to fit them for which intermittent action, 
the design of the masonry and sculpture should be such as to have 
monumental effect and beauty independently of the flow of water. We 
know not what may be the intention of the architect with respect to 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square ; but we trust never to shiver at 
the spectacle of two dreary jets d'eau laboriously drilling their way 
through a dense London fog, and drizzling back, with a chilly patter, 
into the leaden lack-lustre pools beneath. 

Many of the subsequent observations areentertaining, and they are 
all more or less characteristic of sixteen; some as noting odd little 
details of fact and fashion, which the less microscopic perceptions of 
older observers would scarcely have descried; others, on the con- 
trary, as betraying the secret ambition of sixteen to add a little to its 
age—to be taken for a personage of discreet years, grave experience, 
and judicious counsels; which elderly lucubrations are, perhaps, the 
most amusingly sixteenish of all : — 

“ One of the peculiarities of Paris, which the summer visitors never see, is the 
marchand de marrons ; he arrives from the country upon a certain day, with his 


apparatus and stock of chesnuts, and takes possession of his winter quarters, gene- 
rally at the corner of some well frequented street. Habit has rendered him expert 
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in his special mode of cookery, and his customers are by no means confined to casual 
passengers, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood being supplied by him. You are 
only attracted to him by his fourneau for he makes no noise ; mercurial as the popu- 
lation of this country is said to be, I question if an Englishman in the same situation 
could resist, seeing a crowd pass him, from crying ‘ Hot chesnuts!’ The perfect 
silence of the marchand de marrons is really remarkable; the day of his departure is 
as regular as that of his arrival.” 


“The number of children, of which, with their nursery maids, every square 
appears to be full in London ; the groups in the streets of those of the lower order, 
who would hardly be supposed old enough to be trusted alone, yet carrying a 
younger brother or sister, unable yet to walk, is very striking after Paris, where, 
from the scarcity of children, it would ‘appear as if King Herod had passed that 
way.” 


“The English shopkeepers appear in an unfavourable light after the French ; 
the civility amounts to servility ; they thank you so much for nothing, and offer so 
many things which you do not want, that to enter a shop in London becomes dis- 
agreeable. I have often thought what would be their behaviour if, after giving an 
infinity of trouble, one purchased nothing,— whether all the politeness with which 
they overwhelm you, might not be turned into a different channel.” 


“The Parisian cemeteries are very pretty, both in situation and general appear- 
ance; much pure and unaffected feeling is displayed in the inscriptions, and in the 
little gardens with which most of the tombs are ornamented. The whole breathes 
a melancholy but pleasing air of sentiment, without the gloom which attaches to 
churchyards. There is only one drawback—the intimation that the gardener of 
the establishment keeps up gardens by the year, which raises a suspicion that all the 
pretty flowers may not be the offering of affection, but are sometimes placed there 
by mercenary hands. I trust and believe, however, that this is only resorted to by 
persons who are obliged to quit Paris, and are anxious that the graves of those they 
have loved best may not be neglected.” 


“In one of the numbers of the Journal des Demoiselles, a work that I would recom- 
mend to the attention of young ladies as containing much amusing information, there 
is a translation from Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, describing the different forms of national 
vanity in the person of a Frenchman who lavishes all his praise on France, and an 
Englishman who speaks of his country with sarcastic despondency. The French- 
man finds in his country every thing that is good and great ; whilst the Englishman 
ean find in England nothing either good or great; until the Frenchman, having 
satisfied his own vanity, is obliged to help the Englishman out by taking a pinch 
of snuff, and adding, ‘ you too are a very great nation, very.” Go where they may, 
the French never forget their country in the beauty of others; when describing the 
finest capitals of Europe, they will observe, ‘ C’est bien, mais cela ne vaut pas Paris ;’ 
to the mountains of Switzerland and the plains of Italy, their reply is, ‘ C’est joli, 
mais cela ne vaut pas notre beau pays de Normandie.’ The English, on the contrary, 
although surrounded at home by every beauty and comfort, either from modesty or 
disinelination, seldom mention them, much less do justice to them. If the two 
countries were reversed, and a Frenchman went to London, and saw there tonneaux 
of the porteurs d’eau as in Paris, he would instantly exclaim: ‘In my country, the 
métropole du monde civilisé, we have water and gas in every house, railroads to every 
town, and ships to every quarter of the globe.’ The English in Paris most amiably 
keep all this in the back ground; admire the fountains at which the water-carrier 
fills his cart, the flowers which have not half the perfume or beauty of their own: 
the gas which dazzles in the theatres, but in half the streets of Paris does not even 
exist ; and the toy of a railway to St. Germain, now extended by English money 
and workmen to Rouen. The French are quite right; they have a magnificent 
capital, embellished with the finest monuments and objets d’art ; a country contain- 
ing two climates, growing corn at one end, and wine and olives at the other; they 
appreciate accordingly all they have, whilst the English never appear more de- 
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lighted than when depreciating the verdant beauty and commercial magnificence of 
our country, and appearing only to recollect that the one produces damp and the 
other smoke. 

“ Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris attracted so many persons to visit this 
venerable cathedral, that the bell ringer whoshows the upper part of it, being con- 
tinually asked for Quasimodo’s room, and forgetting, or rather not knowing that the 
whole was a fiction, has actually adopted a shed near the belfry to satisfy the 
curiosity of the Parisians in this respect.” 


“ The harness of the post-horses in France is very rough, sometimes consisting 
of little but a collar and ropes. The postilions have a characteristic air which they 
owe chiefly to their costume. The term post bey would apply less than in England, 
as they are generally men of large stature. The great boots and powdered queues 
are no longer common, The boots, however cumbrous, could not be said to be 
entirely useless, for I remember to have seen a postilion fall from his horse, and the 
wheel of the caléche go over his leg ; but, to our surprise, he got up unhurt. Some 
of the postilions have such perfect command of their whips as to crack a simple air 
with it: I have heard ‘ Au clair de la lune’ given in a manner not to be mistaken. 


“ The Musée at Versailles, beautiful as are the great gallery, the paintings by 
Vernet, and the collection of old masters in the upper story, contains some very in- 
different pieces; so confused and unfinished, that they remind one of “ Mort du 
général je ne sais qui, a la bataille de je ne sais quoi.’ The only wonder is, how so 
great a number of paintings and statues could be gotten together and beautifully 
arranged in so short a time, except that like the embellishments of Paris, the esta- 
blishment of foot pavements, the completion of public buildings, the fortifications, 
in a word all that the King of the French undertakes, appears as if done by magic; 
if works of utility and magnitude confer upon their author the title of great, surely 
Louis Philippe is a truly great man. 


“ Public attention was, a short time since, much attracted by a remarkable build- 
ing operation on*the boulevard Bonne- Nouvelle: the road has been lowered, during 
which the foundations of the houses were entirely cut away; it thus beeame neces- 
sary to support the upper part of the houses, whilst the lower part was rebuilt ; 
the cutting away the road having, however, left a greater space than existed before, 
afforded room for an additional story ; as the addition was from below, the people 
above found themselves raised a floor higher from the new road. This became the 
subject of a laughable little piece at a minor theatre. A person, having left his 
wife in Paris in their apartment aw second, returns from a journey to Algiers; his 
home on the second floor, which he enters as usual, having, during his absence, 
become a third floor, gives rise to the usual equivoque of a man making himself at home 
in another person’s house, until the change is explained to him, and he is told that 
his wife is above in her old apartment, which has from a second thus- curiously 
become a troisiéme. 


“The Elysian fields are now paved !” 


“ The pommes de pin, which were introduced last year for lighting fires, are very 
convenient; if kept dry, they ignite immediately with a match, and when placed 
under the wood kindle it without further trouble, giving out an agreeable aromatic 
smell. As well as immediately recovering an expiring fire, they look ornamental 
when piled in a basket at the fire-side.” 


“ During my visits to French chdteaux, I have often asked myself whether 
country-houses and villas in England have the superiority over the chdteaur of 
France ; they have both their beauties and agréments, corresponding with the 
different taste of each country. The long avenues of beautiful old trees, which 
usually lead to the French chdteau, although formal, are not without a certain air 
of majesty, whilst the dark wood which overhangs and forms a magnificent back 
ground, throws an appearance of melancholy grandeur over the whole. I shall not 
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readily forget the effect one such as described had upon me while travelling on a dark 
night ; there must have been a féte, for suddenly at a turn in the road, as if called 
up by the wand of a magician, burst on the view an illuminated chdteau, every 
window lighted, and the trees bearing festoons of lamps; it was the more striking 
as for miles there had scarcely been a single habitation, and immediately after pass- 
ing it, the scene again relapsed into darkness and solitude. A comparatively 
modern chdteau in France would give an English traveller the idea of ruin, as in 
England even ruins are kept in the best possible repair, which is, I think, carrying 
neatness too far.” 


We will conclude our notice of these daintily-touched little sketches, 
with the graceful and feeling expressions that close the volume itself ; 
which, though confessedly a slender contribution to literature, will 
yet, we venture to predict, brighten with pleasant reminiscences many 
a time-dimmed eye; for our own part, in taking leave of the clever 
and evidently amiable young authoress, we offer her the hearty thanks 
of a very old man, whose flagging pulse she has quickened, and whose 
slackened nerves restrung, with the ‘sensations of sixteen.” 


“ The late visit of the Queen of England to the chdteau d’Eu must have been 
most gratifying to the King and the Royal Family of France; one of the most 
delightful circumstances attending that visit, was the interview of two young, 
accomplished, and beautiful women, both mothers of children destined at a future 
day, and may it be far distant, to rule over England and France, and who, a short 
time since, might have been said to rejoice in husbands of their choice, young, 
handsome, and valiant. Alas! for the poor Duchess of Orleans! May a like 
affliction never visit our Royal Mistress. I know nothing about politics, but have 
so often heard with regret of differences between England and France, that the 
news of the Queen’s visit was the more gratifying as likely to cement a good under- 
standing between my native and my adopted country. France is dear to me from 
having passed in it the happy days of my childhood, in having had a brother born on 
its soil, in having, even during my short existence, lived to see its capital improve 
in beauty, extent, and civilisation ; and although when I visit my native land, I 
am lost in wonder and admiration at the magnitude of her metropolis, at her wealth, 
her commerce, bringing luxuries from every quarter of the globe, at the almost in- 
credible rapidity of her internal intercourse, and the perfection which she has 
attained in arts and sciences; yet, proud and happy as I feel that I am an 
Englishwoman, when I return here, it is still with the grateful feeling towards a 
country in which I have passed happy years and known many kind friends; and I 
trust the time will never return when the two greatest countries in the world shall 
relapse into hostilities; after so long a peace, in which ties have been formed by 
friendship and marriage, England and France armed against each other would pre- 
sent almost the horrors of a civil war. 


Fare thee well! ingenious and ingenuous sixteen, and lay up in th 
heart the beautiful admonition of Victor Hugo to a little child — 
“ Devenez grande, et restez sage.” 
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GARDEN-FANCIES. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


1, THE FLOWER’S NAME. 


HeErzE’s the garden she walked across, 
Arm in my arm, such a short while since : 
Hark, now I push its wicket, the moss 
Hinders the hinges and makes them wince ! 

She must have reached this shrub ere she turned, 
As back with that murmur the wicket swung ; 
For she laid the poor snail, my chance foot spurned, 

To feed and forget it the leaves among. 


Down this side of the gravel-walk 

She went while her robe’s edge brushed the box : 
And here she paused in her gracious talk 

To point me a moth on the milk-white flox. 
Roses, ranged in valiant row, | 

Think will I never she passed you by! 
She loves noble roses, I know ; 

But this—so surely this met her eye! 


This flower she stopped at, finger on lip ; 
Stooped over, in doubt, settling its claim, 
Till she gave me, with pride to make no slip, 

Its soft meandering Spanish name : 
What a name! Was it love, or praise ? 

Speech half-asleep, or song half-awake ? 
I must learn Spanish one of these days, 

Only for that slow sweet name’s sake. 
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Roses, if I live and do well, 
I may bring her, one of these days, 
To fix you fast with as fine a spell, 

Fit you each with his Spanish phrase ! 
But do not detain me now ; for she lingers 
There, like sunshine over the ground, 
And ever I see her soft white fingers 

Searching after the bud she found. 


Flower, you Spaniard, look you grow not, 
Stay as you are and be loved for ever! 

Bud, if I kiss you, ’tis that you blow not, 
Mind the pink shut mouth opens never ! 

For while it pouts thus, her fingers wrestle, 
Twinkling the audacious leaves between, 

Till round they turn and down they nestle — 
Is not the dear mark still to be seen ? 


Where I find her not, beauties vanish ; 
Whither I follow her, beauties flee ; 
Is there no method to tell her in Spanish 
June’s twice June since she breathed it with me? 
Come, bud, show me the least of her traces, 
Tread in my lady’s lightest foot-fall 
— Ah, you may flout and turn up your faces! 
Roses, are you so fair after all ? 


2. SIBRANDUS SCHAFNABURGENSIS. 


Plague take all pedants, say I! 
He who wrote what I hold in my hand, 
Centuries back was so good as to die, 
Leaving this rubbish to bother the land ; 
This, that was a book in its time, 
Printed on paper and bound in leather, 
Last month in the white of a matin-prime 
Just when the birds sang all together. 
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Into the garden I brought it to read ; 

And under these arbutes and laurustine 
Read it, so help me grace in my need, 

From title-page to closing line. 
Chapter on chapter did I count, 

As a curious traveller counts Stonehenge ; 
Added up the mortal amount ; 

And then proceeded to my revenge. 


Yonder’s a plum-tree, with a crevice 

An owl would build in, were he but sage ; 
For a lap of moss, like a fine pont-levis 

In a castle of the middle age, 
Joins to a lip of gum, pure amber ; 

When he’d be private, there might he spend 
Hours alone in his lady’s chamber : 

Into this crevice I dropped our friend. 


Splash, went he, as under he ducked, 

—I knew at the bottom rain-drippings stagnate : 
Next a handful of blossoms I plucked 

To bury him with, my book-shelf’s magnate : 
Then I went in-doors, brought out a loaf, 

Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis ; 
Lay on the grass and forgot the oaf 

Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais. 


Now, this morning, betwixt the moss 

And gum that locked our friend in limbo, 
A spider had spun his web across, 

And sate in the midst with arms a-kimbo: 
So I took pity, for learning’s sake, 

And, de profundis, accentibus letis, 
Cantate, quoth I, as I got a rake, 

And up I fished his delectable treatise. 


Here you have it, dry in the sun, 
With all the binding all of a blister, 
And great blue spots where the ink has run, 
And reddish streaks that wink and glister 
O’er the page so beautifully yellow — 
Oh, the droppings have played their tricks ! 
Did he guess how toadstools grow, this fellow ? 
Here’s one stuck in his chapter six ! 
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How did he like it when the live creatures 


Tickled and toused and browsed him all over, 
And worn, slug, eft, with serious features, 
Came in, each one, for his right of trover ; 
When the water-beetle with great blind deaf face 
Made of her eggs the stately deposit, 
And the newt borrowed so much of the preface 
As tiled in the top of his black wife’s closet. 


All that life, and fun, and romping, 
All that frisking, and twisting, and coupling, 
While slowly our poor friend’s leaves were swamping, 
Clasps cracking, and covers suppling ! 
As if you had carried sour John Knox 
To the play at Paris, Vienna, or Munich, 
Fastened him into a front-row box, 
And danced off the Ballet in trowsers and tunic. 


Come, old martyr! what, torment enough is it ? 
Back to my room shall you take your sweet self! 

Good bye, mother-beetle ; husband-eft, sufficit / 
See the snug niche I have made on my shelf. 

A’s book shall prop you up, B’s shall cover you, 
Here’s C to be grave with, or D to be gay, 

And with E on each side, and F right over you, 

Dry-rot at ease till the judgment-day ! 
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THE MODERN OTHELLO: 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


Towarps the close of the year 1826, a large house in the Calle San 
Geronimo, in Madrid, which for a considerable time had remained un- 
inhabited, suddenly became the scene of much bustle and preparation. 
Doors, shutters, and jalousies, were thrown open, creaking upon their 
hinges, which had grown rusty from want of use, and a host of painters 
and decorators were seen busily at work, cleansing the apartments, 
and fitting them up in the most sumptuous and expensive manner. 
The walls of the rooms were soon covered with splendid mirrors 
and admirably-painted frescoes; superb chandeliers hung glittering 
from the ceiling; and furniture made of the richest silks and most 
costly foreign woods filled the suites of rooms. In the inner court, 
or patio, the broken and moss-covered flags were replaced by a 
mosaic pavement of the rarest materials and most ingenious device ; 
the broken pipes and dilapidated stonework of the dried up fountain 
were removed, and in their place a dolphin, exquisitely carved out of 
the purest white marble, spouted a gush of sparkling water into the 
sun-beams. Some boxes of earth, the plants in which had perished or 
run wild from neglect, disappeared, and rows of huge porcelain jars, 
containing citron and orange trees, camelias with their wax-like flow- 
ers, and exotics of the greatest fragrance and beauty, were ranged in 
the galleries and around the court. 

The cobwebbed and bat-haunted mansion which, under the spell of 
that great magician, gold, was thus so rapidly transformed into a 
palace of almost oriental magnificence, had been the property of a 
nobleman who had made himself conspicuous in the political struggles 
of 1821, and’1822, and who found himself compelled to fly the country 
when Ferdinand, by the aid of French bayonets, was restored to ab- 
solute power. Before reaching the frontier, however, he fell into the 
hands of some royalist guerillas and was shot without form of trial. 
His property was confiscated to the use of the crown, his estate and 
the furniture of his house at Madrid sold, but for the house itself no 
purchaser had been found, and for more than three years it remained 
shut up and neglected. It seemed as if the unhappy fate of its last 
owner had deterred every body from occupying a mansion which for 
size and outward appearance was one of the best in Madrid, and the 
neighbours had become so accustomed to its deserted and gloomy 
aspect, that they almost began to think that it had acquired a sort of 
prescriptive right to remain uninhabited, and were proportionably sur- 
prised at the preparations now making for the reception of some new 
proprietor. It soon became known that an Andalusian gentleman of 
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ancient descent and immense wealth, had purchased the house, and 
that he intended inhabiting it as soon as it was ready to receive him- 
self and his young and beautiful wife. 

Don Mariano Flores was the owner of one of the finest estates in 
Andalusia, which had been in his family nearly from the day that the 
Moors were finally driven out of the richest province in the penfnsula. 
Following the example of his ancestors, he was leading the peaceful 
and happy life of a Spanish country gentleman, when the invasion of 
Spain by Napoleon’s generals rendered person and property insecure. 
Don Mariano was then about thirty years of age and still unmarried, 
and feeling no disposition to take a part in the struggle which was 
commencing, he embarked for the Havannah, where he had some ex- 
tensive plantations, intending to remain there until things should again 
become settled in Spain. He remained, however, much longer; 
busied with the superintendance and improvement of his property ; 
and it was only about eighteen months before the period of this nar- 
rative that he landed at Cadiz, after an absence of fifteen years from 
his native country. During a stay which he made in the last named 
city, he became acquainted with a widow lady of good family but 
limited means, who was residing there with her son and daughter. The 
amiable qualities and agreeable conversation of Dona Olivia Guevara 
had at first induced Flores to cultivate her acquaintance, but before he 
had paid many visits to her house it became evident that the point of 
attraction was changed, and that her beautiful daughter was the magnet 
which drew him each day to the Casa Guevara. 

Dona Lucia was indeed a most enchanting creature, the very per- 
fection of Spanish beauty, but with a share of good sense and accom- 
plishments far larger than is usually found in her countrywomen. 
She was at this time in her twentieth year, possessing a regular 
beautiful and expressive countenance, a figure that was the perfection 
of grace and symmetry, and feet and hands remarkable even in Anda- 
lusia, where that class of beauty abounds. The care and instructions 
that had been lavished on her by her mother had borne good fruit ; she 
was well informed, played admirably on the guitar and piano, painted 
as few amateurs paint, sang like a nightingale, and danced like a sylph. 
In short she was the toast of Cadiz, and her admirers were innumer- 
able, but her want of fortune deterred some, while others, who had 
offered themselves, had been met by a courteous but firm rejection. 
Her mother, whose health was bad, and who had little to depend on 
beside her pension as widow of a general officer, was desirous of seeing 
her daughter married, and frequently expostulated with her on her 
rejection of suitors apparently unexceptionable. When Flores began 
to pay her marked attention, Dona Olivia strongly urged her to give 
a favourable answer to the proposals which he was evidently desirous 
of making. Lucia’s heart was entirely free, and she liked the agree- 
able conversation and gentlemanly manners of her new suitor. ‘This, 
added to her strong wish to please her mother, to whom she was de- 
votedly attached, and to an equally strong desire to promote the in- 
terests of her twin brother Enrique, which might be greatly advanced 
by an alliance with a wealthy and influential man, induced her to accept 
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the proposals which Don Mariano at last found courage to make. He 
had for a long time been deterred from offering himself, by a doubt, 
whether happiness could result from a union between a girl at nine- 
teen and a man nearly thirty years her senior, and it was at some 
sacrifice of reason to passion, that he finally decided upon asking 
Lucia to become his wife. He had too little vanity, and had seen too 
much of the world to be blind to the possibility of a husband being 
accepted for his riches’ sake, who, in all other respects, might have 
been deemed undesirable. The frankness of Lucia’s character, how- 
ever, offered a strong guarantee against this risk, and Flores had 
every reason to be gratified with the manner in which she accepted 
him, and with her subsequent deportment. Without affecting feelings 
which she did not really experience, she allowed him to see that she 
appreciated his many excellent qualities, and entertained towards him 
a strong feeling of friendship, which it was by no means impossible 
might ripen into a warmer sentiment. 

On his part, Don Mariano lost no opportunity of proving his af- 
fection for his affianced bride. He had heard both her and her 
mother express anxiety on the subject of young Guevara, who had 
recently left the university of Salamania, without, as it appeared, 
having attained much proficiency in the studies which he had been 
sent thither to pursue. The young man entertained an invincible 
repugnance to all professions except that of arms. Commissions in 
the army were, at that time, given entirely by favour, usually to 
relatives and adherents of a few influential grandees, and the senora 
Guevara, in spite of her strong claims as an officer’s widow, saw little 
probability of procuring one for her son. Without apprising any of 
the family of his intention, Flores wrote to a friend at Madrid, di- 
recting him to use all his interest and spare no expence to obtain the 
desired commission for his future brother-in-law. <A fortnight later 
he surprised and delighted the Guevara family by placing before 
them“a copy of the Gazette, in which was Enrique Guevara’s ap- 
pointment to one of the best cavalry regiments in the Spanish service. 

Shortly after this incident, Lucia became the wife of Don Ma- 
riano. But few weeks had elapsed after their marriage, when a 
defect became apparent in the character of the latter, which neither 
Lucia nor her mother had previously suspected. This defect was 
one which, however prominent in the Spanish character a century or 
two ago, when duennas and daggers, midnight serenades and grated 
windows were the order of the day, has of late years been consider- 
ably modified. Jealousy, most causeless and absurd, was the demon 
which now crossed the path, and threatened to mar the happiness of 
the newly-married couple. Don Mariano’s fears and doubts as to the 
possibility of his being loved by a young and beautiful woman, had 
been at first dissipated or forgotten in the joy of finding himself the 
husband of Lucia. They now, however, revived with redoubled force. 
He could not persuade himself that Lucia loved him, or did more 
than tolerate him as a friend and benefactor; and on his part, he 
could not make up his mind to accept friendship where he had hoped 


for love. In-vain did his wife, when she discovered the cause of ‘his 
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uneasiness and frequent depression, do all in her power to dissipate 
the cloud which she saw forming over their happiness. His extreme 
susceptibility rendered the task an impossible one. The feeling of 
unfounded, and at first objectless jealousy, increased rather than 
abated, and to add to Lucia’s sorrow, soon became too apparent to 
be concealed from the most casual observer. Don Mariano felt that 
he was wrong to entertain such a feeling, but still was totally unable 
to vanquish it. He was too generous-minded a man to resort to the 
usual expedients of jealous husbands, and far from attempting to se- 
clude his wife in any degree, he on the contrary encouraged her to 
go into society, and to accept the numerous invitations to balls and 
entertainments which were poured upon them by their friends and 
acquaintances at Cadiz. Yet the time spent at those entertainments 
were to him so many hours of torture. Amidst the gay cavaliers who 
thronged around his wife, eager to lead her to the dance, profuse of 
compliments and lavish of attentions, there was always one or other 
to whom he fancied she listened with a marked and pleased attention. 
The slightest smile extorted from her by some absurd compliment or 
overstrained gallantry, was by his jealous interpretation converted into 
a symptom of preference, and the extreme degree of reserve and pro- 
priety maintained by his wife was insufficient to dispel the phantoms 
created by his diseased imagination. 

Lucia’s mother and brother had naturally been amongst the first to 
observe this unfortunate failing in the character of Don Mariano. 
The former had even expostulated with him on the subject, setting 
forth in strong but not exaggerated colours her daughter’s propriety 
of conduct, firm principles, and, above ali, her strong attachment to 
himself. Flores listened patiently, promised to be more reasonable, — 
and remained as suspicious and unhappy as before. Enrique Guevara 
could not, of course, presume to reason with his brother-in-law, but 
the hairbrained and mischief-loving youth did not scruple to banter 
his sister pretty freely on the subject of Don Mariano’s jealousy. A 
period was at last put to his ill-timed pleasantries by his departure to 
join his regiment, which was quartered in the province of Valencia. 

About a year after her marriage, Lucia surprised her husband by 
expressing a wish that they should leave Cadiz and take up their resi- 
dence in the capital. The reason she assigned for this request was 
the not unnatural one of a desire to partake of the gaieties of Madrid, 
but her real motive was of a far different nature. She thought it 
would conduce to Don Mariano’s happiness if they left a city where she 
was in the daily habit of meeting young men who had known her from 
childhood, and with whom she was on terms of sister-like intimacy 
which she could not break off without appearing grossly capricious, 
and doing violence to their feelings and her own. Yet the familiar 
terms on which she unavoidably was with these persons seemed fre- 
quently to pain and annoy Flores; and she thought that in a place 
where she had as yet no acquaintances, she should be able to avoid all 
such intimacies. Don Mariano did not penetrate her intention, but 
eager to gratify her smallest wishes, he immediately sent instructions 
to Madrid for the purchase and fitting up of a suitable mansion. 
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It was early in the year 1827 that Flores and his wife arrived in 
the capital, and took possession of their splendid house in the Calle 
San Geronimo. Don Mariano had many friends and connections at 
Madrid, and moreover the fame of the Beauty of Cadiz, la Bella 
Gaditana, as she was called, had preceded her thither, so that within 
a week after their arrival they had received the visits of a large pro- 
portion of the best society in Madrid. It was the gay season of the 
year; the carnival was about to commence, and balls, operas, ridottos, 
and amusements of every kind were the order of the day. Lucia 
found herself unavoidably drawn into the vortex of dissipation, from 
which she would willingly have kept aloof had not Flores pressed her 
to accept the invitations of all kinds which they received, and which 
she had, therefore, no pretext for declining. Her whole thoughts bent 
on eradicating the feeling of jealous uneasiness which had taken pos- 
session of her husband, she did all in her power to avoid attracting 
notice, but in vain. Even in the brilliant circles of the capital, her 
beauty drew universal attention, and she had soon the mortification to 
find that she could not enter a ball-room without being besieged by a 
host of admiring cavaliers, petitioning for her hand in the dance, and 
paying her an exaggerated homage sufficient to turn the head of any 
woman less free from vanity than Dona Lucia. At the same time her 
object in leaving Cadiz was for the moment attained. Flores seemed 
at first to look on with indifference while the swarm of glittering ad- 
mirers fluttered round his wife. It was only when some of them 
became aimost daily visitors at his house, rode beside Lucia’s carriage 
in the Prado, met her at every ball, and were to be found, in short, 
wherever she went, showing a punctuality and acquaintance with her 
movements so great that it almost seemed the result of a system of 
secret police, that Don Mariano’s brow again began to darken and his 
face to resume its anxious, suspicious expression. This could not 
escape the affectionate observation of Lucia, and she implored her 
husband to let her live secluded and quiet, since the gay and bustling 
life they were then leading was evidently disagreeable to him. Don 
Mariano denied that it was so, asked her if she wished to make him 
pass for one of those jealous old husbands who are afraid to allow 
their young wives to be seen ; and refused compliance with her request 
in a half-jesting half-serious tone which deterred Lucia from insisting 
any farther. 

It was towards the close of the carnival, and the Madrilenos seemed 
determined to make the most of the few days that remained before the 
arrival of Lent with its fasts and privations. Amongst other fétes and 
entertainments that were upon the ¢apis, a masked ball, to be given 
by the Marquis of Torrejon on the Sunday before Lent, was perhaps 
the most prominent, and excited the most eager anticipation on the 
part of the persons invited. The spacious suites of rooms of the mar- 
quis’s palace afforded admirable facilities for magnificent entertain- 
ments of this description, and it was expected that upwards of a 
thousand persons would be present on the occasion. Don Mariano 
Flores and his wife were of course among the invited. An elegant 


Moorish costume had been ordered for Lucia, who had wished Flores 
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also to assume a disguise, but he had declined doing so, and was to 
accompany her in plain clothes. 


When the evening of the ball arrived, however, Lucia felt unwell, 


and expressed a wish to remain at home, as the headache of which she 


complained could not fail to be aggravated by the heat and noise of 
crowded rooms. Her husband proposed remaining with her, but she 
urged him strongly to go, saying that it would look like an intentional 
slight to the marquis, who was a new acquaintance, if both were to 
stay away. At last Flores reluctantly departed, with the intention of 
merely showing himself at the ball, and immediately returning home. 

The rooms of the Torrejon palace were already thronged with 
masks when Don Mariano entered them. The usual collection of 
knights and shepherdesses, flower-girls and harlequins, Turks and 
troubadours, gipsies, contrabandistas, majos and manolas were there, 
but besides these there were also many less common-place characters, 
costumed with elaborate fidelity to the fashions of the times in which 
the originals had lived, and admirably supported by those who had 
assumed them. The rooms were draped and tapestried for the occa- 
sion, and illuminated by thousands of waxlights ; and the whole scene 
was so gay and brilliant that Don Mariano, who had gone thither as a 
matter of form, and without expecting amusement, was surprised to 
find himself taking an interest in the pageant, and listening with a 
smile to the pleasantries and repartees bandied about amongst the 
maskers. 

After a few turns round the rooms, Flores was standing watching a 
party of masks dressed as Arragonese peasants, who were executing 
one of their national dances in a strikingly graceful and characteristic 
manner, when he felt himself touched slightly upon the shoulder. On 
looking round, he saw standing behind him a figure attired in a black 
silk mask and domino, the hood of the latter thrown over its head, so 
as to obviate any possibility of recognising the wearer. 

“ Buenas noches, Otello,” said the mask, in a feigned voice. 
“Where have you left your pretty wife ?” 

The freedom of this question, and the impertinent insinuation con- 
veyed in the sobriquet applied to himself, were anything but agreeable 
to Flores, who, as has already been seen, was of a morbidly susceptible 
disposition, and at all times ready to exaggerate and misconstrue the 
slightest word spoken of Dona Lucia. His first impulse was to turn 
his back upon the unceremonious interrogator and leave the room, 
but calling to mind the licence of the season, he checked himself, and 
answered the question by another. 

“Have you not wit enough to find the ladies you seek without 
inquiring of a third person ? ” he replied. 

“Perhaps,” said the mask, nodding confidently, “ perhaps yes, and 
perhaps no, Marianito. Or it may be that I could tell even better 
than yourself, where and how occupied la Bella Gaditana now is. 
What if I had seen her since you have ?” 

“That were scarce possible,” replied Flores, hastily; “for it is 
little more than an hour since I left her, and then she was indisposed 
and about to retire to rest.” 
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“Oh, most incautious of all Othellos!” exclaimed the domino, in a 
tone of grave banter; “most negligent of dragons, revealing the 
exact position of the treasure you are set to guard; watching over it 
when no danger is near, absent when the knight is at hand who has 
sworn to tear it from thy clutches. Vaya, Marianito; thou art but 
a blind buzzard after all. A marido, a husband, in the full force of 
the term.” 

“ And you are a sorry jester, senor Domino,” retorted Flores, 
nettled in spite of himself at the solemn impertinence of the mask. 
‘Carry your buffoonery where it may be more relished.” 

“Gently, gently, worthy sefior Flores,” replied the mask ; “ re- 
member a certain proverb, cht va piano, va sano. Why should you 
be angry with me because I am one of your best friends, and disposed 
to throw a light upon your domestic history, of which I am grieved 
to find you are lamentably unconscious.” 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Flores impatiently. 

“ Pshaw ! if you will, but what if I were to prove to you that within 
a few minutes after you left your fair lady about to retire to rest, a 
cavalier, young, and not altogether ill-looking, was admitted to her 
presence. ‘That he was allowed to kiss — her hand, you think per- 
haps — not so—her lips. Nay, that she returned his embrace with 
the utmost ardour and affection, that —— ” 

‘Liar and slanderer!” exclaimed the enraged Flores, suddenly 
starting out of the state of stupefaction into which the bold assertions 
of the mask had at first plunged him. “ Liar! you shall eat your 
words or prove them.” 

And he clutched at the domino with one hand, while with the other 
he attempted to tear off his mask. 

“Gently, good Mariano,” said the domino, springing back. “I 
have more to tell, but not till you can hear it more coolly.” And 
gliding behind a group of persons standing near them, he was the 
next instant lost in the crowd of masks. 

Although Flores felt the absurdity of attaching any importance to 
the random pleasantries of a carnival ball, he was not the less annoyed 
and angry at what had just passed. He hurried from one room to 
another in hopes of finding the black domino, with the full intention 
of making him unmask and calling him to account for his insolence. 
Black dominos he found by dozens, but not the one he sought. Some 
were taller, others shorter, and one or two whom he accosted, fully 
believing he had found the object of his pursuit, burst into a fit of 
laughter at the angry apostrophe he addressed to them, and replied 
in a tone or accent which at once convinced him of his mistake. 
Sensible that his search must be in vain, and was only serving to 
render him ridiculous, he was about to leave the ball, when at the 
moment that he found himself in a particularly crowded part of the 
rooms, something was slipped into his half-closed hand, without his 
being able to see the person who had given it. It was a twisted 
paper, which as soon as he could extricate himself from the throng 
he opened and read. It contained the following words written in 
pencil: — 
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“ What you have heard is true, but more remains to tell. Would you know all, 
place yourself at midnight beside the fourth pillar of the great orchestra,” 


Flores at first felt inclined to disregard this mysterious epistle. 
His naturally generous disposition made him unwilling to attach 
importance to anonymous accusations, or attacks that could only be 
made behind the incognito of a mask. At the same time, the words 
of the black domino had not been without their effect upon his jealous 
mind. Without confessing to himself, that he was in the slightest 
degree swayed by any suspicion of his wife, he finally resolved to go 
to the place of rendezvous, with the sole intention, as he persuaded 
himself, of unmasking and punishing the insolent slanderer of Dona 
Lucia. It wanted but a quarter of an hour to midnight, and making 
his way slowly through the crowd, he reached the great orchestra, 
one of three which were that night filled with musicians. ‘The other 
two orchestras were temporary erections, but this one was in a saloon, 
in which the Marquis of Torrejon gave frequent concerts, and it was 
permanent. It was raised about five feet above the floor, supported 
by pillars, and surrounded by a gilt balustrade. The entrance to it 
was from the corridor without. 

Midnight struck ; five, ten minutes, a quarter of an hour elapsed, 
and no one accosted Don Mariano, who remained leaning against the 
pillar, chafing inwardly, and furious with himself for having kept the 
appointment, and thereby, doubtless, rendered himself a laughing 
stock to one or many of the masks around him, who had probably 
been informed of the hoax, and were even then enjoying his vexation. 
The dancing had been interrupted by the performance of some 
jugglers and fantoccini which was going on in the adjoining apart- 
ment, and the orchestra below which Flores was standing was unoc- 
cupied, the musicians having gone out to take some refreshment. 
Suddenly, and at the moment that Don Mariano was about to leave 
his post, he heard a rustling above his head, and looking up, saw the 
black domino leaning over the balustrade of the orchestra. 

“You are punctual, Othello,” said the mask, in the same cool 
sarcastic tone that had before annoyed Flores. 

“ Punctual,” replied Flores, ‘not because I attach any importance 
to what you have told or may tell me, but because such insolence 
exceeds the licence even of a carnival night. If you are a Caballero, 
as I may presume from finding you here, you will immediately un- 
mask, or at least tell me your name and appoint a time to-morrow to 
give me satisfaction for the insult you have offered me.” 

* Neither the one nor the other,” was the answer. “ We must part 
without your knowing me otherwise than as the black domino. But 
I promised you a little information concerning the conduct of la Bella 
Gaditana, and I will keep my word. Do you know this ring, Ma- 
rianito?” continued the mask, holding. out an emerald ring which 
Flores immediately recognised as belonging to his wife. 

‘Villain! where got you that?” exclaimed Flores, turning deadly 
pale, all his jealous suspicions reviving with tenfold violence. 

The mask gave a low sarcastic laugh. 
“From her, Marianito.” 
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Without uttering another word, Flores thrust his hand through the 
balustrades, and endeavored to seize his tormentor, who by his posi- 
tion in the orchestra had his feet about on a level with Don Mariano’s 
head. ‘The domino stepped back, eluding his grasp with ease. 

“‘Qne more attempt of that kind and I leave you,” said the mask. 

Flores saw, in fact, that to escape him, the unknown had only to 
pass through the open door leading from the orchestra to the corridor 
without. The sight of his wife’s ring had roused his jealousy to the 
highest pitch, and obliterated all the good resolutions he had made 
to disregard anonymous accusations. He now thought only of the 
best means of inducing his informant to tell all he knew. The latter 
did not leave him long in a state of suspense. 

*‘ Bien, Mariano,” said he, as he saw Flores step a pace or two 
back from the orchestra, as if to intimate his intention of abstaining 
from further violence. “Remain quiet, and I will tell you all. The 
Lothario who causes you so much uneasiness is young, goodlooking, 
and agreeable. He entered your house five minutes after you left it. 
Enquire of your servants; they will confirm what I tell you.” 

“ But the ring,” exclaimed the unfortunate Flores, his lips white 
with suppressed fury, his hands clenched till the nails dug into the 

alms. ‘ How came you by that ring?” 

“ I took it from the finger on which you have more than once seen 
it. Cuidado! senor,” continued the mask, as Flores made an im- 
petuous movement towards his tormentor. “ No nearer, or I am gone. 
What do you suppose could be my motive for telling you all this, had 
I not some pet vengeance of my own to accomplish. What if I had 
been once preferred, but were now capriciously thrown aside to make 
way for a favoured rival?” 

“ Proofs! What proofs have you?” gasped Flores, in a voice so 
hollow and unnatural that the mask seemed to start slightly and 
hesitate before he replied. 

“ You would have proofs—What think you of this ring, drawn from 
her finger ?” 

“ You may have stolen it,” replied Flores, in the same hoarse and 
hollow tone as before. 

“ Do you recognise this hair ?” said the mask, drawing a small gold 
locket from under his disguise, and holding it out to Don Mariano. 
“ Nay, touch it not. You can look at it in my hands.” 

“Tis her’s, ’tis her’s!” muttered Flores; “I could tell it amongst 
a thousand, that rich and silky black. But no, no, there may be other - 
hair like her’s. —”Tis no proof—no more than the ring. She may 
have lost it ; or it is stolen— or —” 

And the unhappy man trembled and stammered in the agony of his 
jealousy, striving to persuade himself of the insufficiency of the testi- 
mony which to him appeared only too ample and conclusive. 

“ You are hard to convince, Mariano,” said the domino; “ but I 
have yet other evidence, at least as far as I myself am concerned. 
Hark! a word in your ear.” 

Flores stepped close up to the orchestra, and the unknown, kneel- 
ing down, brought his masked visage within a few inches of Don 
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Mariano’s ear, and spoke a few words in a low, hissing whisper. What 
those words were was never known but to him who spoke and him 
who heard them. What seeming proof or voucher of his wife’s guilt, 
the black domino, like another Iago, conveyed to Flores in that whisper, 
none can tell. Its purport can only be conjectured from the effect it 
produced upon the unhappy hearer, who started back as though a knife 
had been driven into him, and uttered a cry so wild and shrill that it 
was heard through the whole suite of apartments. Then with a spring 
like that of a tiger, he caught hold of the top of the balustrade, which 
was nearly eight feet from the ground, and in an instant swung him- 
self into the orchestra. The domino, as soon as he had said the words 
which wrought so fearful an effect on Don Mariano, had darted through 
the small door leading into the corridor, and shut and bolted it behind 
him. The fastening, however, was too frail to withstand the violence 
with which Flores hurled himself against it, and in an instant he stood 
in the passage without. But the domino had disappeared, nor did his 
pursuer take much trouble to seek him. The direction of Don Ma- 
riano’s fury seemed suddenly to change, and a new and more worthy 
object of revenge to occur to him. Rushing along the corridors and 
galleries, he sprang down the stairs, burst through the group of startled 
and staring domestics collected in the hall, and darted out of the pa- 
lace. Forgetting his carriage, which was waiting for him, he flew 
through the streets, bareheaded and panting, relaxing nothing of his 
desperate speed till he reached his house in the Calle San Geronimo. 
The porter who hurried to answer his furious summons, stood aghast 
on beholding his master rush past him, hatless, his ball dress splashed 
and soiled by the mud of the streets, his features pale as death and 
distorted by the violent conflict that was raging within him. Before 
he had crossed the hall, he hurried back, and grasping the man by the 
collar — 

“‘ Has any one been here to-night?” he demanded. 

“ Yes — No — Senor,” stammered the terrified domestic. 

“‘ Scoundrel!” vociferated Don Mariano, shaking the man violently. 
“Have you been taught your lesson? Answer me, who has been 
here ?” 

“ An officer,” replied the servant, half choked by his master’s 
violence. : 

Without staying to hear more, Don Mariano darted up the marble 
staircase, along the carpeted gallery, and through a suite of rooms 
that led to his wife’s apartments. He paused but for an instant in a 
chamber, on the wall of which a number of weapons of various 
descriptions were fantastically arranged in the manner of a trophy. 
From amongst jewel-hilted scimetars, Toledo swords, and richly 
inlaid pistols, Don Mariano snatched a dagger of the well-tempered 
steel of Albacete, a short, keen, double-edged blade, that flashed as 
he drew it from its sheath. The next instant he entered his wife’s 
apartment. 

Behind the half-drawn curtains of dark crimson velvet that sur- 
rounded her couch, Dona Lucia lay sleeping, her beautiful head sup- 
ported by one of her exquisitely formed arms, her abundant black 
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tresses, which had escaped from the silken kerchief that bound them, 
streaming over the snow white pillow. The mellow light of a painted 
lamp suspended from the ceiling fell upon her delicately chiselled 
features, placid and calm in sleep as those of an infant. It seemed 
impossible to gaze on that face and entertain a moment’s doubt of its 
owner’s spotless. purity. But Don Mariano gave himself no time for 
such reflections. With a face like marble, and teeth fiereely clenched, 
the deadly weapon with which he had armed himself clutched firmly 
in his right hand, he stepped into the alcove in which Lucia was 
sleeping, and drew the curtain partially behind him. There was a 
moment’s dead silence ; then a stifled cry and a deep drawn sob, and 
Flores reappeared, the furies of hell, jealousy, revenge, and —already 
—remorse, written upon his face. ‘There was a stain of blood on his 
right hand, and flecks of the same sanguine hue on his distorted ashy- 
pale countenance. At that instant hasty steps were heard in the 
adjoining apartment, the door of the room was thrown violently open, 
and the black domino stood before him. 

“Where is Lucia?” exclaimed the mask, in a hurried and anxious 
voice. 

Instead of replying, Flores sprang upon the new comer with a 
shout, or rather shriek, that resembled no earthly sound. But before 
he reached him, the mysterious domino tore off his mask, and with a 
moan of agony and despair, Don Mariano fell senseless to the ground. 
The features revealed were those of Lucia’s brother. 

But a short explanatory epilogue is necessary to this sad tragedy. 
Scarcely had Flores left his house to go to the ball at the Marquis of 
Torrejon’s, when Enrique Guevara arrived, having obtained a leave 
of absence, of which he profited, to visit Madrid. No sooner did he 
hear that his brother-in-law was gone alone to a masquerade, than it 
occurred to him to follow him thither and torment him on the subject 
of his jealousy. Of the latter part of his project he said nothing to 
his sister, who, on his expressing a wish to go to the ball, gave him 
the card with the Marquis’s crest and initials on it, which was to have 
served for her own admission. Enrique had combined his mischievous 
plan in a moment, and seeing several of his sister’s rings lying on the 
table, he took one of them, which he thought would be useful to assist 
in mystifying Flores. ‘The locket containing Lucia’s hair was a 
childish token of affection that he had had several years in his posses- 
sion, and was in the habit of wearing suspended round his neck. 

Scarcely, however, had he played off the joke that was to produce 
such fatal results, when he became alarmed at what he had done, 
remembering the wild look and violent agitation with which Flores 
had received what he considered the proofs of his wife’s faithlessness. 
Don Mariano’s strange demeanour and the disordered state in which 
he had left the ball, had attracted attention, and were the theme of 
many conjectures. Terrified for the consequences of his folly, En- 
rique Guevara jumped into a carriage and drove rapidly to the Calle 
San Geronimo, but, with all the haste he made, he was too late to 
prevent the sad catastrophe of which his habitual indulgence in prac- 
tical jokes was the immediate cause. 
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As recently as the year 1835, a small country house within a few 
miles of Madrid was inhabited by three persons, a lunatic and his 
two attendants. The former might frequently be seen, during the 
more tranquil periods of his malady, walking feebly up and down the 
gardens belonging to the house, accompanied by his keepers. Those 
of the inhabitants of Madrid who occasionally took their afternoon’s 
ride or drive in that direction, gazed at him with compassion and 
curiosity, and the stranger who perchance enquired his name, was 


informed that it was Don Mariano Flores, surnamed the Modern 
Othello. 


a 


** LET CROWDED CITIES AND EXTENSIVE TOWNS 
SINK INTO HAMLETS AND UNPEOPLED DOWNS.”’ 
: Men and Manners. 
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THE COMMEMORATION. 


By SUUM CUIQUE, Ese. 


‘** Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda Townhall ; nunc elegantioribus, 
- Ornare the tables of college 
Tempus erat, spreadibus, sodales.”’ 
Horatius ALTERATUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Wet, I declare I am almost as wearied with telling you my 
tales,” said Tom, “as I am at Commemoration time, when my clapper 
is going from morning until night, or, more poetically, 


‘ From sunny morn to dewy eve.’” 


“ Commemoration! what is that ?” I enquired. 

“The annual meeting when the Professor of Oratory, the Public 
Orator as he is called, makes a very intelligible Latin speech to the 
ladies, God bless them! and to country gentlemen, on the merits and 
virtues of those antients who, from the best of motives, no doubt, 
founded colleges, endowed fellowships, and bequeathed livings and 
libraries for the promotion of literature and the comfort of learned 
men. It is also called the Encenia.” 

“ Encenia? why that is the name of a Jewish festival —the cele- 
bration of the building of the Temple. How does it apply to a 
Christian ceremony ?” 

“ Never you mind about that ; we call it by that name in Oxford, 
from Vice-Chancellor to Poker-Bearer, so it must be right ;— 
humanum est errare does not apply to Oxford when classicality is in 
question.” 

*‘ Nor to our sister, Cambridge, I presume, when anything mathe- 
matical is on the ¢apis.” 

“ Of course not ; neither of us can be radically wrong, for we spend 
our days in digging for Latin and Greek roots ; they theirs in search- 
ing for the roots of cubes and all sorts of figures.” 

“Tt must be a most solemn and serious sight, this Commemora- 
tion,” said I. “In raking up the manes of so many pious and chari- 
table individuals the minds of all must be P 

“Ah! ah! ah!” burst out Great Tom. “Bless your ignorant 
freshness! Gloomy! Serious! Stuff! The Commemoration 
week is the jolliest in all the year. Such a crowd of lions and 
lionesses, with their cubs and f 
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“Oh! I suppose Wombwell comes down with his exhibition at that 
time. It must be a good speculation,” said I. 

Tom laughed in a succession of bom, bom, boms, which fairly 
shook his tower, and made me tremble for the stability of the beam 
above him. 

“ You are very green, indeed,” said he, “not to know that, in Ox- 
ford, lions and lionesses mean masculine and feminine strangers, and 
cubs, their little dears of both sexes, whom they bring up with them 
to see their brothers and the nice young men at college. If you have 
such a thing as a maiden aunt, a sister, or a cousin, mind and invite 
her to see you next June. You cannot please her more. What with 
balls, concerts, archery, and Latin speeches, boat-racing, champagning, 
and Blenheim and Nunchamizing, their days and nights fly like the 
champagne corks, and their spirits flow like the ale barrels in the 
college butteries.” 

“It must be very jolly, but rather expensive, I fear,” said I. 

“You an undergraduate, and talk of the expense of any thing! 
Pooh! Tell them to put it down in the bill, and think of the amount 
when you have taken your degree. If you should not happen to think 
of it then, your purveyors will not fail to remind you of it. Like 
me, your tradesman can’t go on ticking for ever without being wound 
up. Just lie still, and I will give you a notion of some of the fun of 
a Commemoration.” 


CHAPTER II. 


WE had two very lively brothers up here at the same time once, 
who were very great favourites with every body, from the Dean to 
the school-boys. ‘They were full of fun, and always laughing them- 
selves, or causing others to laugh; it was impossible to be dull in 
their company, for what with jokes and frolics and harmless mischief, 
for they had no real vice about them, they afforded every one a fund 
of amusement. 

Their name was Leech, and how to distinguish the two when speak- 
ing of them afforded some little difficulty. Leech senior and Leech 
junior. was too formal; old Leech and young Leech not appropriate, 
for each of them appeared to be of exactly the same age as the other. 
As to their Christian names, the elder was called Horatio, and the 
younger Cicero, through the excessive classicality of their governor, 
and it was impossible to find the short for either of them, and to call 
them by their full length would not have been familiar enough. 
Altogether it was a knot difficult to be untied, until one of our men, 
looking to the propensities of the pair —the elder being addicted to 
horses, and the younger to agricultural pursuits—nick-named them 
Horse-Leech and Cow-Leech, and by those names, degrading as they 
appeared at first, they were ever after known. It was some little 
time before they knew of the method by which they were dis- 
tinguished ;.and when they were informed of it by what Sheridan 
calls a “d——d good-natured friend,” they were a little indignant, 
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and felt inclined to resent the affront ; but their good nature got the 
better of their resentment, and they burst out laughing, declaring the 
notion was not a bad one, and that they would pardon the impudence 
of their nick-namer, “ for the fun of the thing.” 

We all of us have our little peculiarities, and no wonder, therefore, 
that the Leeches had theirs. Horatio, or Horse-Leech, as I have 
said, was very fond of horses, but although he was almost always 
with his own horses, or viewing the steeds of other men, he was not 
one of that kind of men who spend their lives in a stable, and in 
converse with grooms and stack-men. He was never seen sitting on 
a corn-bin, smoking cigars and drinking beer with the helpers; nor 
was he the familiar associate of coachmen and post-boys. He admired 
a good team of horses as much as any one, and felt a great respect 
for a man who could drive them as they should be driven ; and al- 
though he preferred the box-seat upon a coach, and ever and anon 
handled the ribbons, and discoursed on the qualities of the leaders 
and wheelers, and even entertained the driver with a glass or two of 
Sherry on a journey, he never forgot that he was a gentleman, and 
the man by his side, though a skilful driver, nothing but a mere 
driver—waggoner, is, I believe, the more fashionable name. 

He never dealt with a dealer himself, but when he had inspected 
his stables, and demanded the price of any nag that took his fancy, he 
entered his name and colour, with his price, in his pocket-book, and 
left it to his groom to complete or resign the purchase of it. So cool, 
indeed, was his manner towards the impudent set who were accus- 
tomed to treat many gentlemen as their equals, and who really felt it 
a kind of compliment to be looked upon in that light, that he was 
known in all the best stable-yards in Oxford by the title of “the 
reserved swell, as could only purchase by proxy.” His judgment, 
however, was so good, and his liberality so notorious, that his appear- 
ance after a horse-fair was always hailed with pleasure. 

The peculiar pursuit of the younger brother, Cow-Leech, was, as 
I have said, agriculture. He was almost mad on the subject. He 
would ride miles to see a ploughing-match or a cattle show, and 
looked upon the best ploughman and the best fatter of beasts upon 
the paternal estate as somebody whose acquaintance was worth 
cultivating. When at home, he was up with that early riser the 
lark, and was seldom seen within doors during the day. His old 
pony, with a sort of wallet slung to the saddle-flaps, might be seen 
tied to a gate, or wandering and plucking the herbage at his leisure in 
some green lane, while its master was tossing the grass about in the 
hay season, or helping to pitch corn in the harvest-time, with a crowd 
of labourers round him, chatting freely with him, and laughing at his 
“quips and cranks,” merry jokes and comic stories, as if they were 
not mere serfs of the soil. Yet Cicero was the master and the gentle- 
man with them. He never -heard a rude remark, a vulgar expres- 
sion, or an oath uttered in his presence. Every labourer felt that he 
was in the presence of a superior as well as a friend. They toiled harder 
‘than they would have done for any other master, and sought no extra 
reward. for their exertions but his approbation and an occasional 
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supply from the well-filled casks of the Grange cellars, when they had 
earned the indulgence by a day of excessive toil. They were paid no 
more wages than they would have been paid by a renting-farmer, 
though they worked much harder ; and yet, out of the numerous ricks 
and corn-stacks that stood on the various farms upon Colyton Grange, 
not one had ever been fired, although some of the neighbouring 
farms had not escaped the visits of incendiaries. 

The old Squire was rather a curious character. He had been an 
Eton boy and an Oxford man. At school he was notorious for an 
inability to do a copy of Latin verses without filling up a long line, if 
he wanted an ending to it, with Proh ! Jupiter inquit. As he intro- 
duced this, his favourite phrase, into sacred as well as profane sub- 
jects, it got him into several birchical scrapes, and procured him the 
sobriquet of Jupiter Leech, which, of course, adhered to him after 
he entered at Oxford. 

At the University, from his ill-success, probably, at school, he felt 
no ambition to shine as a classical constellation. He hated the classics, 
if the truth must be told, and in order to amuse himself, began to cul- 
tivate the science of natural philosophy. Great was the dismay of 
the learned professor of that science, when he issued his terminal 
notice of a lecture, and found it answered by a would-be pupil. His 
office had hitherto been a sinecure, but now he must read up and give 
a lecture. He wisely selected the most abstruse subject he could think 
of, and treated it still more abstrusely. ‘The ruse had the desired 
effect. The pupil was so utterly confounded by the string of long 
and hard words with which the lecture was loaded, that he begged 
leave to withdraw his name from the class ;— he had no taste for the 
pursuit of knowledge, under difficulties so great as were placed before 
him by the erudite lecturer, but contented himself with reading and 
experimentalising in his own rooms, greatly to the detriment of the 
furniture, which was not improved by the apartment being con- 
verted into a laboratory. He wrote several very elaborate treatises 
on pneumatics, electricity, chemistry, and galvanism — for he did not 
confine himself to any particular branch of science — and sent them 
to the best-conducted journals of the day : but whether he wrote badly 
or did not throw any fresh light upon his subject, or was too little 
known in scientific circles to insure a reception, I cannot say; I can 
only assert, that of his numerous contributions, not one appeared in 
print until he condescended to send a paper to a newly-born, cheap, 
weekly chronicle, treating on “science made easy to the meanest ca- 
pacities ;” wherein he learnedly discussed “‘ the causes of the appear- 
ance of duck-weed on the surface of ponds and ditches.” 

So delighted was the Squire with the kindness of the editor in 
inserting this article, and so pleased at seeing himself in Bourgeois 
type, that he bought 100 copies of No. 1. and went to a great ex- 
pense in sending them off by post to all his acquaintances; and a 
great deal of trouble in writing letters to assure them that the paper 
signed Investigator was his. Even in after life, a copy of this No. 1. 
always occupied a conspicuous place on the book-table, and any one 
who wished to be invited to stop and dine at Colyton Grange had 
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only to take it up and appear to be absorbed by the paper signed In- 
vestigator to ensure his wishes being fulfilled. 

The Squire did not go up for a degree, or even for his responsions, 
but as his father died early he left college, married a neighbouring 
lady, and settled down quietly at the Grange, where he would have 
pursued practically those studies which his lady, dreading the effects 
of acids and alkalies upon carpets and curtains, and the fumes of 
gases on her husband’s constitution, compelled him to attend to only 
in theory. He amused himself very harmlessly, in keeping tables of 
the weather; the rises and falls of the thermometer and barometer ; 
wroteseveral profound treatises on meteorology, which were not inserted 
in the journals to which they were sent, and spent all his leisure time in 
trying to get himself made a fellow of some scientific society ; but as 
he went to work to effect his object in a fair, straight-forward way, 
he did not succeed. 

As he was a good master, a kind neighbour, and never acted as a 
justice of the peace, although he was enrolled in the list of his county, 
he was very much beloved, and in spite of his eccentricities and very 
prosy lectures after dinner, Colyton Grange was seldom without a 
succession of visiters. 

The Squiress was a placid calm country lady, who acted the hos- 
pitable hostess and the Lady Bountiful to the satisfaction of high and 
low, rich and poor; and, as long as every thing was neat and tidy 
about her, and her servants were attentive to their duties and cleanly 
in their habits and personal appearance, and the poor, who were the 
objects of her benevolence, were respectful in their demeanour and 
attended their parish church regularly, cared not a dump for what 
was going on in the other parts of the world. Her family was re- 
duced by deaths, at different periods, to the two boys, Horatio and 
Cicero; and, of course, she believed them to be the very models of 
adolescency. 

There was another member of the family whom I must introduce, 
as he will appear upon my stage hereafter. ‘This was a brother of 
the Squire’s known to every body in the Grange, and without it, as 
Uncle Tom. No one ever spoke of him or called him by any other 
name. If he had been saluted as Mr. Thomas Leech, I doubt whether 
he would have known if he were the person addressed. 

He was an odd-looking man, for his mouth was a little out of the 
horizontal, and he squinted with one eye, which did not turn in- 
wardly over his nose, but outwardly over his right shoulder. He 
was conscious of this defect in the arrangement of his optics, and to 
hide it he had a trick, if he was speaking to any one, of throwing his 
head over his right shoulder, the side on which the queer eye was 
situated, and looking with the one good eye at the person whom he 
addressed. 

He had been brought up at Eton with his brother, but refused to 
go to college, as he preferred staying at home and looking over the 
farms, and more especially the garden, of which he was very fond, 
and really understood the cultivation. He had his peculiarity, and 
it was this, — he could not bear the presence of any woman, except 
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his sister-in-law. It was said that he had made violent love to a 
lady in his early days, and had been jilted by her for a recruiting 
sergeant, who, like Mr. Patrick Carey, had the outward essentials 
of manhood more fully developed that Uncle Tom, who was slight 
and slender and rather effeminate in appearance. This feeling caused 
him to absent himself from his brother’s table whenever female 
visiters were at the Grange, and as that occurred frequently he was 
rarely a guest at the dinner-table. 

Uncle Tom was of great service to his philosophic brother, for 
when the boys were away from home he took upon himself the 
management of the stud and the overlooking of the farms, and re- 
ceived all the rents, and paid all the bills. This, too, he did in so 
business-like a way that no lawyer was needed to manage affairs at 
Colyton Grange. He had a fortune independent of his brother, which 
he nursed with the greatest care, meaning to bestow it in equal por- 
tions on his nephews at his decease, provided they married parties 
whom he might deem eligible partners, and not likely to jilt them. 


CHAPTER III. 


Havine thus introduced some of my chief dramatis persone as 
briefly as I well could, to make the little events I am about to record 
understandable, the reader will oblige me by fancying himself in the 
breakfast parlour at Colyton Grange, on the morning of a very fine 
day in the beginning of June. The Squire and his lady are vis-a-vis, 
and Uncle Tom between them in his usual fustian shooting coat, 
cord-shorts and long leather gaiters Two ladies are visiting at 
the Grange, but as Uncle Tom knows that they have their coffee and 
rolls taken up to them in their dressing-rooms, he has ventured in to 
breakfast: in the midst of the repast, the letter bag is brought in, 
and the Squire, with great ceremony, selectsa key from the bunch of 
seals, rings and keys attached to his watch chain, and opens it; he 
performs the operation rather nervously, for he hopes that it may 
contain an announcement that he has been elected an F. R.S., or that 
his paper On the Prevalence of Gossamers in Nut-tree Covers in the 
Months of September and October has been accepted by the 
scientific periodical to which he has sent it for the fifth time. Uncle 
Tom, who never expects a letter from any body, goes on quietly with 
his rasher, and Mrs. Leech amuses herself by looking at her list, to 
see what number of poor widows, bed-ridden old men, and young 
labourers’ wives in interesting conditions, she is to send those. little 
comforts which make life something more than bearable. 

“ Bless me! it’s very odd! unaccountably so! No letter from the 
society! no notice of my paper!” said the Squire, laying a letter, 
a note, and a newspaper aside as if valueless. 

“You've said so every day for these twelve years,” said Uncle 
Tom, looking at his sister-in-law, but looking as if he was looking at 
her husband. 


“ Never mind, my dear, leave the F. R. §.’s to themselves, and as 
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to your paper, write another, it will amuse you, and do quite as much 
good as if it was printed,” said the lady. 

“ It’s very odd! unaccountably odd, marm! that you have made 
that same observation every morning for many years, — vary it, 
marm, vary it,” said the Squire, slowly removing his spectacles, 
pulling his chair up to the table and going on with his meal. 

“ That’s a hand I ought to know,” said Uncle Tom, putting the 
letter upon the point of his right shoulder to get a clear view of the 
direction. Why it is from Horatio, and bears the Oxford post- 
mark.” 

“ Give it to me, Tommy, give it to me,” said the lady. “ The 
dear boy how clear he writes!” 

“ Only a little request for money, I dare say, to pay off the 
terminal ticks, I’ll be bound, said the Squire; “ but read it, marm, 
read it, it is very odd, unaccountably odd, that you women never will 
open a letter until you have read the direction ten times over, and 
examined the seal to the post-mark as if you had never seen them 
before.” 

Mrs. Leech did what her husband called so “ unaccountably odd” 
very deliberately, and then still more deliberately went to her work- 
table and looked for a pair of scissors to cut the paper round the seal, 
for fear of tearing away some valuable portion of the written interior ; 
Uncle Tom eyeing her all the while, although he seemed to be look- 
ing in a contrary direction. 

“ It is very odd, unaccountably odd, that you will not read that letter 
aloud, marm.” 

“ Oh, it is merely to say they break up 

“ Go down, marm ; they never break-up after they leave school.” 

“ Well ; go down on the 15th —that they want you to send a 
cheque for 250/., and that they are to have a grand Commemoration 
this year, and a great many grand folks are to be honoured with de- 
grees. There is a list of names, but I don’t know any of them; and 
then there is a lot of inquiries about the colts and fillies from Horatio ; 
and a postscript from Cicero, full of questions about the crops, the 
wool, and the next ploughing-match, — that is all.” 

* It is very odd, unaccountably odd, marm, that you cannot either 
read my boy’s letter yourself, or let me read it,” said the Squire. 

“ Or me, marm,” said Uncle Tom, “ you know J must answer it.” 

“ Well, there it is, read it while I go and see that old Richard has 
the village basket properly filled,” said the lady, handing the letter to 
her husband, who had it quietly taken out of his hand by Uncle 
Tommy before she could make her exit. 

Uncle Tommy put the letter upon his right shoulder and read it 
aloud. ‘There was nothing in it that had not been alluded to in the 
brief summary of its contents by the Squiress ; but a name had reached 
the Squire’s ear, when the list of those who were to have honorary 
degrees conferred upon them was read, that engaged his most serious 
attention. 

“Tt is very odd, unaccountably odd, but I think, Tommy, you said 
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that the Baron Von Inkstandhausen of Heidelberg is to receive an 
honorary D.C.L. ?” 

“ To be sure, — who is he?” 

“ It is very odd, unaccountably odd, how very ignorant you are, 
brother Tom, on subjects connected with science! The Baron Von 
Inkstandhausen is a great natural philosopher, and has made his name 
illustrious from discovering the anatomical cause of the wonderful 
agility and powers of jumping possessed by that curious little insect 
the flea.” 

“What, is he the man who goes about with industrious fleas ?” 
asked Uncle Tom. 

“Very odd, unaccountably odd! Such ignorance; but then it’s 
excusable in a man who despises science, and sticks to the stable and 
the farm-yard. The Baron Von Inkstandhausen is a man whose ac- 
quaintance I, in common with all scientific men, would give worlds 
to obtain.” 

“Then why do you not go up to Oxford and get introduced to 
him? I dare say he would give you his most intimate friendship for 
a good dinner and the run of the wine-bin; you can take a jar of 
pickled cabbage in your pocket and call it sawr-kraut, and if that don’t 
clench your acquaintance with him I do not know what will.” 

The Squire frowned at Uncle Tom, and said it was unaccountably 
odd that he should entertain such degrading ideas of a German philo- 
sopher. He added, much to Uncle Tom’s surprise, that he should take 
his advice for once, and go up to Oxford for the purpose of renewing 
his acquaintance with some old friends, and being properly introduced 
by the Professor of Chemistry to the Baron Von Inkstandhausen. 

“Then I must go with you,” said Uncle Tom, “for you know so 
little of what you call mere mundane affairs that you will be cheated 
by every post-boy and turnpike-keeper on the road.” 

“Go with me! of course you will; do you think I could travel 
without you? It is very odd, unaccountably odd, that you should 
dream of such a thing! We will post up, so order the chariot and 
every thing to be ready by the 138th. I must prepare a few things to 
take up with me to amuse the boys and their friends.” 

Uncle Tom slewed his eye round over his shoulder, and threw a 
look of inquiry into it; but, as he seemed to be looking at the pea- 
cock on the terrace wall, the Squire did not reply to it, but retired to 
his study to commence his preparations. Mrs. Leech, who, in spite of 
her husband’s complaint, that “it was very odd, unaccountably odd, 
that she would interrupt him in his studies,” went into the room 
every hour to see that he was not mixing acids and alkalies, analys- 
ing earths, and making combustibles, wondered what he was about to 
do with several queer-looking machines, the names and uses of which 
she knew not, and which he was diligently engaged in packing into as 
small a space as possible. When she heard that he was going up to 
Oxford to the Commemoration, she thought that he was going to 
sell some of his useless machinery to some erudite individuals in that 
learned University who would be able to turn it to a better account 
than he had done, and was highly pleased; so she did not interrupt 
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him any more, but amused herself with seeing that every thing he 
would want, and many things that he would not want, were properly 
prepared for the journey. 

Uncle Tom considerately thought that the boys would like to be 
apprised of their father’s intention of paying them a visit, as he knew 
that many little arrangements would require to be made: in their 
rooms to render them in a fit state to be visited by the governor ; he 
therefore sat down, and in a very odd position, for he was obliged to 
look sideways at the paper before him, much as a duck does when he 
is eyeing a worm at the bottom of a deep ditch. He wrote the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter, in which he enclosed a cheque for 3004. 


“ Colyton Grange, 
“My DEAR Boys, « June 10th. 


“ Brother and I dine with you on the 13th, at half-past 5 precise. 
Mother stays at home. Procure beds handy, and not at an inn, as 
they are apt to be one-horse-chaisey! Hem! You know what I 
mean — hate bugs and humbugs. Enclosed is cheque for 300/. No 
ticks or antics while the governor is in view, eh? Horatio; all the 
horses are well, and the fillies and colts going on famously. Cicero ; 
the wheats are in bloom, the beans in pod, and the pease fit for pack- 
ing. ‘The clovers run short, but the stock are all well, and so are the 
labourers. More, both of you, when we meet. 


“ Your affectionate uncle, 


“Tom. 


“P.S. Brother is packing up some of his queer traps, to astonish a 
Baron— Von Inkstandhausen by name. If you know him, ask him 
to dinner, and be sure give him some pickled cabbage —he’s a 
German.” 


Having completed and sealed this epistle, Uncle Tom set about 
ordering the chariot and post-horses to be ready early on the morning 
of the 13th, and then went round the stables and farms to give such 
directions as he thought would ensure the comforts of the animals, 
and the proper progress in farming operations during his short 
absence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue brothers were breakfasting together in the rooms of the elder 
Horatio, and were violently engaged in getting up a Greek play for 
their collections, amidst coffee, rolls, and strawberries, when the letter 
from Uncle Tom arrived. Horatio laughed heartily when he had 
read it, and handed it to his brother, who joined him in the laugh at 
first, and then suddenly stopped and looked serious. 

“The idea of the Governor and Uncle Tom coming up!” said 
Horatio. 
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“And the notion of asking an unknown German quack to dinner, 
and entertaining him with pickled cabbage!” said Cicero. ‘“ Can’t 
we put them off? for you know that we have invited a lot of men— 
the racing crew, and the crew of the Torpids, to supper on the 13th.” 

“No; it will not do. Besides, what does it matter? Uncle Tom 
is a regular brick, and will enjoy the fun, and I do not think that the 
Governor will dislike it. We will get the German, if he is present- 
able, and can find any one to introduce us to him. He, I hope, will 
not find fault with the hock.” 

“Tf he does not like it, he can send us over an aume, if he pleases, 
ready for his next visit,” said Cicero ; “but it strikes me that it will 
be as well to send for the upholsterer to put our rooms a little in 
order before the arrival of papa, eh?” 

“Qh, nonsense! He knows what college is, and I see nothing he 
can object to or complain about here.” 

“ Why I do not think a sofa with a loose back and three legs, or a 
reading-chair with one arm amputated, and a set of rickety dining- 
tables, at all desirable ; and I do think that if the meerschaums, box- 
ing-gloves, tandem-whips and bridles, were taken down from their 
nails, the rooms would look a little less like a pawnbroker’s shop,” 
said Cicero. 

“ Yes, true enough ; and Uncle Tom would rather be displeased 
than not, at the sight of your collection of operatic and theatrical 
female favourites ; so you must down with them, and replace them — 
with something wherewith his modesty will not be shocked.” 

‘* And that Venus must be dressed or discarded, that is very cer- 
tain; and mistress Psyche would look all the better if she were clad 
in a decent garb; but we will send for old Scraper the furniture man, 
and give him orders to settle the rooms soberly and snugly. Now let 
us knock off the last 500 lines of Madame Meden, and then go and get 
lodgings for our visitors. 

The play was finished, and the lodgings —two good bed-rooms at 
Adams’s, the boatman, opposite my tower — engaged before twelve 
o'clock. The cook was ordered to prepare a good dinner in their 
rooms on the 13th, for which leave was easily obtained from the Dean, 
when the visit of Leech pére, with his brother, was made known to 
him. As both the Squire and Uncle Tom were fond of port wine, 
the afternoon was pleasantly spent in tasting the best that Syms and 
all the other wine-merchants could produce. 

Now tasting wine in hot weather is very agreeable, but rather dan- 
gerous, as, instead of performing the operation in the scientific method 
adopted by the trade, the thirst occasioned by the thermometer at 80° 
is apt to induce one to swallow the contents of the glasses submitted 
to us for our approbation. The brothers, who were generally very 
moderate in their potations, were the least in the world overcome by 
the number of wines they had tasted; and when they had decided 
upon the style of wine best suited to the governor’s taste — full- 
flavoured, oleaginous, yet leaving a delicious roughness upon the 
palate instead of the nauseating sugar-sweetness which spoils the 
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ports of modern days —they issued from the cellars with rather un- 
steady steps and flushed countenances. 

“ We are too late for hall-dinner, per Jovem,” said Horatio, looking 
up at Carfax clock. 

“So we are. Well, never mind,” said Cicero, “ let us have a lamb- 
chop at the Star ; the cook there has a proper notion of his art.” 

A few minutes found them in the coffee-room of that, then, well- 
frequented hotel. Several men were dining there; but the moment 
they had eaten their chops they took up their caps and gowns, and 
went off to some friend’s rooms to wine. 

When Horatio and Cicero Leech had finished their cheese, and 
ordered a bottle of cool claret, there was but one individual be- 
sides themselves left in the room; and a very odd-looking individual 
he was. He wore a lankey, yellow-tinged pair of mustachoes, with 
whiskers completely covering his chin, to correspond; his hair was 
parted in the centre and combed down straight over the collar of his 
coat ; his deeply-seated blue eyes were covered with a large pair of tor- 
toise-shell-mounted spectacles, and his nose was begrimed with yellow 
snuff, which he was perpetually employed in taking from a large jewelled 
silver, box. He was dressed in long-waisted, dark-green frock-coat, 
drab trowsers, and very square-toed boots. He had finished his din- 
ner, and was sipping some Rhenish wine. By his side lay a large 
handsome écume-de-mer pipe, and a bladder containing tobacco, which 
he had pushed on one side when the waiter assured him that no 
smoking was allowed in the coffee-room. 

“ What a guy!” said Horatio, not quite sotto voce. 

“« A regular quiz, e¢ nullus error !” said Cicero. 

“Let us drink his very particular salubrity. He is a foreigner, and 
don’t understand English, I dare say, so we ought to be civil to him. 
Here goes, old fellow ! — here’s to all friends over the Herring Pond,” 
said Horatio. 

* Your jolly health ! old gentleman,” added Cicero. 

Now, as both of them, in tossing off their bumpers, did so in a peculiar 
way, although they were not aware of it, the stranger smiled a joyous 
smile, filled his tumbler—for he despised a diminutive wine-glass, — 
and made the same sort of motion with his hand ere he emptied it. 
He then left his seat, brought his bottle and tumbler with him, and, 
placing himself at the brothers’ table, seized their right hands succes- 
sively, and gave them such a severe grip as made them glad when the 
operation was over. 

“Tam delight to find two: proders: we shall unite and enjoy our- 
selfs more as if we was strangers,” said the foreigner. 

“How the deuce could he know we were brothers ?” whispered 
Horatio. 

“By a family likeness, I suppose. But let us draw him out, and 
get some fun out of him,” said Cicero. 

‘“‘ Beautiful box that, sir,” said Horatio. 

“Ya, ya, yash, de pox is a peautiful pox, and was given to me py 
my var good vriend de Brince, when I bresented to him a copy of ma 
pook.” 
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“Qh, you’re an author, are you?” asked Cicero. 

“Ya, ya, yash; I have bublish mosh.” 

“On what subject, may I ask ?” 

“Oh, I write mosh—vare mosh ; put brincipally on de insect and 
de worm—what you shall call de natural history,” said the stranger. 

“ T say, Cicero, I'll venture a pony that this is the very German 
whom the Governor is coming up to be introduced to.” 

“ Gad! if so, we’re in luck. Sound him!” 

“ Sound him! I'll ask him at once. Have I the honour of speaking 
to the Baron P 

“ Ya, ya, yash, I am de Paron, ma young vriends and proders.” 

“ The Baron Von Inkstandhausen ?” said Cicero. 

“What is dat? Bronounce him again.” 

“The Baron Von Inkstandhausen,” said Horatio, slowly and 
plainly. 

“ Ya, ya, yash; dat is how I am call; put you bronounce him so 
English-like, I not know him at first.” 

“* My dear sir, I am delighted to see you. My father, Mr. Leech of 
Colyton Grange, in Northamptonshire, is coming up to-morrow on 
purpose to make your acquaintance. He is fond of scienge, thinks 
himself a great natural philosopher, and has written a great deal on 
the subject, though he has only published one paper—‘ On the Cause 
of Duck-weed in Ponds and Ditches.’ Did you ever meet with it ?” 

“Ma dare young vriend, I nevare travel widout it, it is so vare 
clevare,” said the Baron, taking a larger pinch than usual. “I shall 
mosh like to be known to your Bappa.” 

“ Well, then, you must come and dine with him at my rooms to- 
morrow, at half-past five,” said Horatio, handing the Baron his card. 

“Come and breakfast, and spend the day,” said Cicero. “ We'll 
lionize you! ” | 

“Ma coot vriends, you overbower me. Put I nevare preak ma 
fast—nevare ; I only take de bipe and de coffee in ma ped. I will have 
great bleasure in making de acquaintance of your excellent bappa at 
de dinner,” said the Baron. “ And now, as we are broders, I shall 
order some wine of a petter quality, and we shall drink at ma 
exbense.” 

The Baron rang the bell, and ordered in half-a-dozen of Rudes- 
heimer in ice, and the party spent a most agreeable evening; the 
young men assuring one another, as they went to their rooms, not at 
all the worse for the cool light wine they had been drinking, that they 
had never met with a more agreeable and accomplished man than the 
Baron in their lives. 

“ Very gentlemanly, too, of him to pay for the wine,” said Cicero— 
*“‘ very indeed !” 





CHAPTER V. 


PRECISELY at a quarter-past five on the Tuesday, the-day before the 
Commemoration, amidst the number of carriages that arrived in Ox- 
ford, the chariot from Colton Grange might have been seen pulling 
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up at my tower gateway. Cicero was standing ready to receive 
his father and uncle, while Horatio was busily employed in decanting 
the wine. A few minutes sufficed for the Squire and Uncle Tom to 
dress for dinner ; and as soon as they had reached the young men’s 
rooms, the Baron Von Inkstandhausen arrived, very superbly dressed, 
and was introduced in due form to Squire Leech, who nervously 
grasped his hand, and_expressed himself as too highly honoured by 
the condescension of so great a man. Uncle Tom threw a look at 
the Baron over his right shoulder, and whispered to Horatio that “he 
wanted trimming about the muzzle, and his mane pulled and 
combed.” 

The dinner was excellent, and every one did justice to it; but no 
one came near the Baron, who, although there was no pickled cab- 
bage provided, ate enormously, and apologised for it by saying, “ he 
had noting all day pefore put his bipes.” 

When the wine and dessert were placed on the table, and the ser- 
vants had retired, the Squire filled a bumper, and proposed — “ The 
scientific world ; more particularly the gentleman who had honoured 
them with his company that day.” It was drunk with enthusiasm by 
all, and iz wsdem verbis, except by Uncle Tom, who had a bad 
memory for words, and took off his bumper to “ the aforesaid.” 

The Baron bowed, with his right hand—covered with rings and 
rather dirty about the nails—upon his left breast, and seizing upon a 
tumbler, which was placed near the water-jug in the centre of the 
table, filled it to the brim; then acknowledging the compliment that 
had been paid him, briefly but gratefully drained his goblet at a 
draught, and sat down, saying, “ that the borts was cool wines, but 
sboiled de plood.” 

Horatio took the hint, and placed some claret near his guest, with 
another tumbler, which was speedily filled and emptied to the health 
of the Squire, who, in returning thanks, went through the rise and 
progress of the science of natural philosophy ab ovo usque ad mala, 
and ended his long oration by again expressing his delight at forming 
the acquaintance of a man upon whom the eyes of every scientific 
person were turned with admiration. 

The Baron smiled and bowed; but, catching Uncle Tom’s queer 
eye turned upon him, not very scientifically, burst into a loud laugh, 
in which the brothers, when they caught the cause of it, could not 
refrain from joining. 

“As dere is no lady, and dis is the brivate rooms, I will make 
pold and light ma bipe,” said the Baron, extracting his meerschaum 
and tobacco-bag from his coat-pocket, and proceeding composedly 
to strike a light with flint, steel, and German tinder. 

Now the poor Squire had a great aversion to the fumes of tobacco 
at all times, but especially when he was drinking his port wine. But 
what could he do? He could not interfere with the enjoyments of 
the greatest natural philosopher of his day, one who was about to be 
presented with an honorary D.C.L. on the morrow. He submitted, 
with a bad grace however, much to Uncle Tom’s amusement, who 
looked at the Baron, and winked; but as his eye was directed to a 
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corner book-shelf, that learned foreigner did not think it was intended 
for him, so he did not return it. 

The Squire proposed many toasts, and made many remarks which 
he thought calculated to draw his son’s guest into a philosophic 
discussion; but he was deceived, for the Baron merely bowed, and 
drank, and smoked his pipe, seldom making a remark, beyond “a 
peautiful pottle and peautiful topacco!” 

This was very vexing; and in order to ensure a display of the 
Baron’s learning, the Squire put a direct question to him, which 
ought to have elicited a learned disquisition on some peculiarly 
difficult point, which agitated the erudite minds of all natural philoso- 
phers at that particular time. 

“Ma var dear sar,” said the Baron, rolling out a volume of 
smoke, “ pusiness is pusiness, and bleasure is bleasure: bleasure to- 
day—pusiness to-morrow.” Nor would he say another word; so that 
the Squire did all the loud talking, while Uncle Tom held a whispered 
conversation about the horses and colts with Horatio, and about 
turnips and swedes with Cicero. 

“My dear father,” said Horatio, when the time for coffee arrived, 
“1 know you will excuse our leaving you over your coffee with the 
Baron. The fact is, we had invited- the boat’s crew to sup with us 
to-night before we got your letter, so we could not put them off, but 
have ordered supper in another man’s rooms.” 

“Uncle Tom will join us,” said Cicero; “and you and the Baron 
can do a little bit of philosophy.” 

“ Mosh opliged,” said the Baron ; “ put I would rather do a pit of 
subber.” 

“ And I,” said the Squire, “should like to join your young friends, 
and see them all enjoying themselves.” 

“ Hurrah!” said Horatio. “Come along, Governor, and let us be 
jolly !” 

. @ Come along, Baron,” said Uncle Tom. “ You are not a bad fellow 
for a foreigner ; you can be jolly.” 

“ Ah, ah! you have de eye —and what an eye —for de caractare 
— de phizionomy, eh !” 

Uncle Tom felt inclined to knock the Baron down, but he looked so 
innocent, that Tom thought after all, he could not have meant the 
allusion to his divergent eye as an insult. 

When they reached the supper-rooms they found about: eighteen 
men ready assembled, to whom Horatio introduced his father and 
Cicero, his uncle and the Baron. The unexpected addition of three 
“old stagers” threw a little damp cloud over the party at first, but it 
was soon dissipated when the Squire, who was a little affected by his 
wine and the great deal of talking he had done, cut several very good 
jokes, and Uncle Tom and the Baron invited every body to take 
wine with them. They were soon “hail, fellow! well met!” 

The Baron, although he had eaten enough for three at dinner, did 
great execution on the “ proiled pones,” and finished off with a large 
plate of dressed crab. As soon as he had washed down his last plate 
with some “ prown peer,” as he called the “ pottled borter,” he lighted 
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up his “ bipe” again, and smoked away as calmly as if he had known 
all the party all his life. 

The Squire and Uncle Tom stopped until the supper was removed 
and the punch and other liquids placed on the table; they then with- 
drew, wisely thinking that they should operate as skids on the wheels 
of joviality. 

The Baron said “he should stay and fiaish his bipe and taste de 
bonch ; he was vare fond of de bonch, put he should speak a word 
with his coot vriend de Squire in brivate first.” 

They withdrew into Horatio’s bed-room, in the rooms above those 
in which the supper-party had been held. ‘There the Baron, after 
apologising for the trouble he had given to his “ coot vriend,” informed 
him that a remittance which he had expected was not arrived, and he 
would be glad of the loan of “twenty or dirty bounds to bay his fees 
with on to-morrow.” 

The Squire, quite delighted at the opportunity of obliging so great 
a natural philosopher, took out his pocket-book and gave him a bank 
note for 507. 

The Baron shook him cordially by the hand, and assured him “ he 
would feel vare habby when he saw him rebaid.” 

The Squire and Uncle Tom then left for their lodgings, and the 
Baron returned to the supper-rooms and resumed his bipe. After 
listening to many songs, and drinking many toasts, he was called upon, 
in his turn, for a song or a toast. He complied by singing a German 
student’s song very well, of which the chorus was 


“ Edite, bibite, &c., &c.” 


When every one had sung every song he knew, and the party was 
getting rather slow, the Baron asked his next neighbours “if they ever 
blayed with the cards? ” He was answered affirmatively, and asked to 
take a hand at Van John, as vingt-et-un is classically called at Oxford. 

The cards were speedily produced, and whilst some of the party 
amused themselves with their cigars, and singing and talking, a table 
was made up at vingt-et-un. ‘The Baron lost at first, but when the 
stakes were doubled, and even quadrupled, his luck began toturn. He 
won back all he had previously lost, and a little more. He lost so 
good-naturedly, and won so carelessly — smoking his “bipe” and 
drinking his “ bonch” all the while, that every one was delighted with 
him, and he received a great many invitations to breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers, all of which he was obliged to decline, because “ he had 
bromised his vare coot vriend, Mistir Squire Leech, to be his guest, and 
live at his exbense, while he remained in Oxford.” 

When they were nearly tired of cards the natural philosopher con- 
descended to teach them a new German game with the dice. The 
boxes were produced, and every one in the room staked a sovereign 
each. Every one then threw three times, and was at liberty to sell 
his own chance, or buy any other person’s: the highest thrown, or 
the purchaser of the highest throw, to win the pool. This caused a 
great deal of speculation and a great deal of betting; and, oddly 
enough, the Baron who kept his hands in his pockets until he threw, 
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which he always did last, won seven stakes out of eleven, besides 
several sums by betting the odds against every caster. A little hazard 
concluded the evening at about half-past four; and it was quite light 
when the Baron parted with his young friends at my gateway, 
assuring them “that their bonch was coot, their bort was coot, and 
every thing vare bleasant,” and that “he should nevare be aple to 
rebay their cootness.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Horatio and his brother had breakfasted with the Squire and 
Uncle Tom, all the party agreed to walk up to the Star, and call on 
the great natural philosopher. 

“ Waiter,” said Horatio, “is the Baron Von Inkstandhausen up 

et ?” 
a Who, sir? We have no such name on our list,” replied he of 
the napkin. 

“JT mean the gentleman who wined with us, or rather whom we 
wined with, — half a dozen of iced Rudesheimer, you know, — the day 
before yesterday.” 

“ Oh, I know — gent. with smellers. Il go up and see, sir.” 

The party sat down in the coffee-room ; and William returned, and, 
in a whisper, said, “ The man with the smellers has bolted with a 
basket of master’s plate, and left his trunk, which we have broken 
open, and found full of very valuable — brickbats.” 

Here was a pretty business ! Upon inquiry it was discovered that 
the Baron was a London pickpocket, who had come down on a specu- 
lation. He succeeded pretty well ; for in addition to the Squire’s 501. 
it was found that he had carried off above 300/. from the young men 
whom he had so kindly taught the new German game with the dice. 

The Squire was greatly disgusted, but uncle Tom threw such a 
queer look over his right shoulder at his nephews, that they burst out 
laughing, in which, after a time, their father joined. 

This was not a good beginning, but we hope in our next number to 
portray a better ending of THE COMMEMORATION. 
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LONDON CHURCHES. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M.P. 


I stoop, one Sunday morning, 
Before a large church-door, 
The congregation gather’d 
And carriages a score — 
From one outstepp’d a lady 

I oft had seen before. 


' Her hand was on a prayer-book, 
And held a vinaigrette ; 

The sign of man’s redemption 
Clear on the book was set, — 

But above the Cross there glisten’d 
A golden Coronet. 


For her the obsequious beadle 

The inner door flung wide, 

Lightly, as up a ball-room, 

Her footsteps seemed to glide— 
There might be good thoughts in her 
For all her evil pride. 


But after her a Woman 

Peep’d wistfully within, 

On whose wan face was graven 
Life’s hardest discipline — 

The trace of the sad trinity 

Of weakness, pain, and sin. 
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The few free-seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray ; 
With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in fair array — 

** God’s house holds no poor sinners,” 
She sigh’d, and crept away. 


Old Heathendom’s vast temples 
Held men of every fate ; 

The steps of far Benares 
Commingle small and great ; 
The dome of Saint Sophia 
Confounds all human state. 


The aisles of blessed Peter 

Are open all the year ; 

Throughout wide Christian Europe 
The Christian’s right is clear — 
‘To use God’s house in freedom, 
Each man the other’s peer. 


Save only in that England, 
Where this disgrace I saw — 
England, where no one crouches 
In tyranny’s base awe — 
England, where all are equal 
Beneath the eye of Law. 


There too each vast Cathedral 
Contracts its ample room — 
No weary beggar resting 
Within the holy gloom — 

No earnest student musing 
Beside the famous tomb! 


Who shall relieve the scandal 
That desecrates our age — 
An evil great as ever 
Iconoclastic rage ? 

Who to this Christian people 
Restore their heritage ? 
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THE FORLORN HOPE.* 


Hath Nature’s soul, 
That formed this world so beautiful, that spread 
Earth’s lap with plenty, and life’s smallest chord 
Strung to unchanging unison, that gave 
The happy birds their dwelling in the grove, 
That yielded to the wanderers of the dee 
The lovely silence of the unfathomed main, 
And filled the meanest worm that crawls in dust 
With spirit, joy, and love ; on Man alone 
Partial in causeless malice, wantonly 
Heaped vice, disease, and slavery ? 

Nature! no! ‘SHELLEY. 


Wuar need of this gorgeous livery—this title-page blazing with crim- 
son, and azure, and gold — these admirably executed wood-cuts scat- 
tered profusely in every page —this luxurious typography, with its 
illuminated initials, its borders, and its vignettes — to increase the 
attraction of so favourite a name as that of Mrs. 8. C. Hall; or enhance 
the interest of one of the most charming tales that even her fertile and 
graceful pen has ever produced? What special occasion has induced 
our ever-welcome friend, generally satisfied with touching our hearts, 
to allure our eyes also, this time, with unaccustomed enticements — 
presenting us with a book equally fitted to shine among the brilliant 
triflers of our drawing-room table, or to take higher degree and 
graver residence in the collegiate retirement of our library book- 
shelves? Was it that you thought, Mrs. Hall, we should not sym- 
pathise with old John Hardy, the veteran pensioner of Chelsea 
Hospital, watching with tremulous solicitude his fragile daughter, the 
only solace of his age, “the bird of his bosom,” his “forlorn hope ”? 
Did you doubt that we should follow, with intense interest, the fate 
of the gentle girl left, by his sudden death, to struggle lonely and 
friendless with her terrible enemies — Poverty and Consumption ; 
expending in the hardships of service the little strength that, well 
husbanded, might have resisted the first inroads of disease ; and at 
last, knocking in despair at the door of the Hospital — and finding it 
shut against her! shut, because of the very extremity of her need ; 
shut, because she was past hope ; shut, because for her a darker gate, 
and a narrower house, were open! And when, at last, she dies in the 
arms of the old Irish widow, who has divided with the daughter of 
her husband’s ancient friend her mean lodging and her scanty crust, 
was a picture wanting, Mrs. Hall, to enforce the pathos of the faithful 
creature’s passionate lament ? — 

“To die so, in her prime, her youth, her beauty; to be left to die, 


* The Forlorn Hope: a Story of Old Chelsea. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
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because they say there’s no cure for it; THEY NEVER TRIED TO CURE 
HER! No place to shelter her — no one to see her — no proper food, 
or air, or care— my heart’s jewel — who cared for all, when she had 
it! Still, the Lord is merciful; another week, and I should have had 
nothing but a drop of cold water to moisten her lips, and no bed for 
her to lie on. I kept that to the last, anyhow; and now it may go ; 
it must go; small loss; what matter what comes of the likes of me, 
when such as her could have no help! I'll beg from door to door, ’till I 
raise enough to lay her by her father’s side, in the churchyard of ould 
Chelsea.” 

Oh! you may take back your story, Mrs. Hall, strip it of its 
pictures, print it on the veriest tea-paper, and bind it, if you will, in 
the repulsive semblance of Hamel’s Exercises, or the Eton Grammar ; 
it will continue to moisten, when it has ceased to dazzle our eyes; 
and, as for pictures, it will daguerreotype its own — on the heart! 

But what have we here? “L’envoy”—an epilogue almost as 
interesting as the play itself—with its description and clever litho- 
graph of the new Hospital for Consumption at Brompton— unriddling 
at once the plot and purpose of the book, and the charitable eager- 
ness of its excellent authoress to increase its attractiveness and its 
chances of circulation by every legitimate embellishment. Published 
to advocate the claims, and aid the funds, of so humane and useful an 
institution *—the first of its kind that has yet been established in 
London —this tale would have deserved our hearty recommenda- 
tion, even had it been deficient, as it certainly is not, in literary 
merit. Indeed, now that the movement against Consumption is 
begun, it will be felt as an astonishing instance of Social Inertia, 
that a Malady whose victims are in this country more numerous than 
those of all Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious diseases— including 
Typhus and Small-pox— put together, should have hitherto been 
suffered to ravage the human species, unchecked by any publicly 
organised system of alleviation or cure. Insidious in its advance, 
lingering in its progress; now mocking its victims with hectic phan- 
tasies of hope—now racking them with tedious pain; this Disease 
reminds one of the stealthy ferocity of the tiger—creeping from 
an ambush on his prey, and prolonging, for ghastly sport, its 
dying struggles. And yet it is this very tediousness, the most 
hideous feature of the malady, that has hitherto closed the heart— 
or at any rate the purse—of Christian charity against those whom it 
attacks. Putting duty and humanity for a moment out of question, 
and quitting the individual for the social point of view, can the 
wealthy classes fail to perceive that they bring upon themselves, by 
such preposterous neglect, a direct and demonstrable pecuniary loss ? 
Ten thousand consumptive patients, lingering in ten thousand separate 
cottages, — absorbing, to a great extent, the time and attention of ten 
thousand anxious relatives, who would otherwise be productively 
employed,—receiving from time to time ten thousand distinct medical 
visits, which involve ten thousand journeys of considerable average 


* Situate in Smith Street, Chelsea, where the book may be had. 
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distance, and impairing by these and many similar trials the resources, 
the spirits, and often the health, of ten thousand families ;—such 
sufferers, so scattered, evidently entail on society a pecuniary burden, 
twenty times greater than would be incurred, if the same number of 
patients were concentrated in ten Hospitals—furnishing them with 
better food, lodging, air, &c., better nursing, better and‘ more fre- 
quent medical advice, and yet occupying in their attendance less 
than a twentieth of the number of hands now employed. In aug- 
mented poor’s rates, in diminished demand for articles of commerce, in 
the proportionately impaired prosperity of the country, the extrava- 
gance — yes, the short-sighted extravagance —of leaving the sick poor 
to their fate, tells, at last, upon the purses of the rich. But the same 
argument — carried beyond the comparatively narrow question in hand 
—applies, with a wider range, to prove that positive pecuniary loss is 
incurred whenever the productions of labour are brought so cheap — 
such very good bargains—that illness, the consequence of under pay- 
ment and under feeding, falls upon the labourer. When the loss of 
his service, the cost of his illness, and the charge of his family on the 
parish, are reckoned, the cheap bargain turns out to be a dear one after 
all ;—-dear enough if he is cured in a hospital; dearer still, if he is left to 
perish in a hovel. Who can tell how often the reluctant contributors 
to poor’s rates and hospitals are but unconsciously completing their 
payments for those “capital bargains” in needle-work, and the like, 
which they have chuckled so complacently at buying under price? Little 
dreamed they, that the disease and destitution which each of those hard 
bargains helped, in its degree, to promote, stood over to a future ac- 
count, remaining unseen to draw on their purse, and perhaps double, 
in the long run, the cost of their purchase. Cunning tricksters as we 
may be, time is more than a match for us all. Pursuing us often with 
“limping foot,” he yet rights all wrongs in the end, and enforces 
payment of forgotten debts. Well, if his whirligigs bring in no 
sterner revenges. Well, if the bitter sufferings engendered by Com- 
mercial oppression be not counted against us, pang for pang, at some 
early day of reckoning and retribution. Commerce, like War, has 
its conquests and its spoils — like War, it may have also its reverses. 
Hurried on as we are by a Frankenstein of our own creation — the 
Factory-system—from whose grasp neither Masters nor Men can 
discover, as yet, any means of escape ;—with the frightful gulf between 
rich and poor widening and deepening as we proceed; the discontent 
of our underground population * rumbling like an earthquake beneath 
our feet ; — the incendiary lurking by night in our fields with his ter- 
rible weapon, the Match; — our old statesmen, professing no bolder prin- 
ciple than “ laissez-faire ;” our rising statesmen proposing (as yet) no 
deeper doctrine than a vague heroism ;—theold landmarks of party over- 
turned ; the old political creeds unsettled ; and nolarger faith established 


* We may mention that, in many districts, 43 per cent. of the miners perish 
by consumption, in consequence of exposure to sudden changes of temperature when 
enfeebled by hard living and over-work : —the term of their life is thus abridged, 
- on an average, eleven years below the ordinary standard. 
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in their stead ;—amidst such portentous phenomena as these, who can 
foretell the chances of the next ten years? The French King and 
his Nobles were dancing at Court the night before the bastile was 
taken. Let us avoid their blindness, if we would escape their fate. 
Every oppression has its price ; every injustice must be paid for in 
gold, or blood; every disease, every death, with which our “good 
bargains,” or our short-sighted neglect, have to do, will sooner or later 
swell the torrent of a momentous reaction. Each, in his station, may 
do something to avert such calamities ; the wealthy, in striving to alle- 
viate distress by multiplying throughout the country such Institutions 
as that before us ;—the philosopher in painfully elaborating the ele- 
ments of that triple reform, Intellectual, Moral, Social, — which, mani- 
festing itself in sounder Opinions, purer Manners, juster Institutions, 
shall effect in due time the harmonious Federation of mankind, and the 
elimination of misery, disease, and vice, in all their loathsome forms ;— 
and the Hero—(for we, too, recognize the need of an enlightened 
heroism) —#in daring the perils of leadership in this magnificent move- 
ment, with the impassioned energy that overcomes opposition and 
infects indifference—above all, with the enduring Faith to which 
has been promised the removal of mountains. 

Such is the wide range of thought and aspiration suggested by the 
discussion of this terrible disease, the Scourge of the North, with its 
hitherto unmitigated evils, considered in their relation to the com- 
mercial anarchy and social disorganisation, which, under the name of 
‘Liberty of Trade’ and ‘Free Competition of Labour,’ engender seven- 
eighths of the evils which afflict humanity. Hospitals may check the 
ravages of consumption ; charity may alleviate the sufferings of its 
victims ; but for its ultimate extinction we must look to the philoso- 
pher and the hero; to the social re-organization which they are com- 
missioned to achieve; and to the control which mankind, by Unitary 
instead of Discordant action, may hereafter attain over every form 
of mundane evil — not excepting even the insalubrities of climate’, 
and the abnormal abbreviation of human life. 


* The tendency of civilisation is at first to improve climate by the drainage of 
marshes and moist lands, &c., but subsequently to deteriorate it by the gradual en- 
eroachment of the woodcutter on the forests that clothe the heights, which Nature 
intended to shelter the land from piercing winds, and to secure the vallies from 
inundations of water. The branches of trees, spreading in the air, divide and retard 
the rapid currents of wind, which, so broken, sweep the plains and hollows with a 
moderated force. The trunks and roots of the trees play a similar part with respect 
to the currents of water which are constantly descending the hills. Retarding their 
progress with innumerable interlacing fibres (the dams and breakwaters of nature), 
they prevent by this process of filtration the sudden rush of larger bodies of water 
into the vallies than the rivers can carry off. The inundations that have happened 
in the South of France, and in many other parts of Europe, within the last few 
years, have depended in a great measure on the injudicious felling of mountain 
timber for fire-wood. The inhabitants are not blind to the origin of the evil; 
and in several departments of France petitions have been signed praying the govern- 
ment to take measures for replanting the denuded heights, and for the prevention of 
their further déboisement. There is little doubt that in time governments will learn 
‘to levy Constructive instead of Destructive armies; and men, instead of cutting 
each other’s throats, will accomplish, by vast Unitary operations, important con- 
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Large questions, these, to be raised by the appearance of so small 
a book—or even by the institution of a new hospital: but “ tout 
est en tout, et linfiniment petit touche Vinfiniment grand.” Indeed, 
it is as much to be expected as desired that this movement, initiated 
by a few individuals, may become universal throughout the country ; 
—that what now appears but as “a man’s hand in the horizon,” may 
portend “abundance of rain.” In this, as in all other great ad- 
vances, the first impulse, and the sustaining energy, must proceed from 
the people themselves, and not from their rulers, — whose conduct 
latterly has not been such as to strengthen the public confidence in 
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[INCLUDING A NOTICE OF MR. VERNON’S GALLERY, OPENED LAST MONTH. | 


Amoncst the associations of by-gone times, awakened by the name 
of “ Old England,” with its straight, beech-shaded walks, hoops and 
perruques, poplars and pigtails, none are pleasanter than those con- 
nected with “the shady side of Pall Mall”— in those days the very 
cynosure of universal attraction ; which natural charm, and fashion- 
able vogue, combined to make the resort of all whom the fickle 
goddess “ marked for her own;” where men of wit and genius con- 
gregated to interchange the newest thoughts ; where foppery sunned 
its butterfly existence ; and the powdered beauties of the Court loved 
to display their stately charms. : 

“The shady side of Pall Mall” was the toast in which every 


quests over Nature. The germs of such a progress, as of every other that is not 
visionary, exist, and are growing : its development may ultimately render the climate 
of our island warm and equable ; and place Consumption (along with the Plague 
and the Wolf) in our catalogue of extirpated Destroyers. 
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“choice spirit,” whom the profession of arms or some freak of 
fortune had carried into foreign climes, was wont to embody his 
pleasurable reminiscences of the “valiant little island;” its sunny 
associations were the superadded ingredient which gave a fillip to his 
last bumper of champagne. Gone is the glory of its old umbrage- 
ousness! more of substance than of shade now goes to make up the 
sum of its attractions: and where once “ the nice conduct of a clouded 
cane,” had its triumphs and reward, now clubs have their day, 
careless of “ nice conduct,” but possessing a weight more in ac- 
cordance with our utilitarian age; which, having thus displaced the 
fanciful to make room for the solid, has driven the Muses to a more 
congenial atmosphere on “ Pall Mall’s sunny side.” 

And surely, few amongst even their most lukewarm votaries but must 
look forward with pleasure to those months when the sun does appear 
in London, and when, from the heat, noise, and dust, and the exciting 
gaudy pomp of this now palace-built and gorgeous thoroughfare, they 
can find a relief in those quiet summer-houses of fancy, taste, and 
invention, then opened all along its line, for the exhibition of their 
annual blossoms and fruits, wherein the heart may imbibe fresh 
draughts of life and sensation from the creations of that sweet art 
that has been so happily called “silent poetry.” In some bosky shade 
near the “brook that brawls along the wood,” we can recreate the eye 
through yon frame as through a window, and feel the mountain 
breeze wafting to us all its heathy fragrance ; gazing on some historic 
scene we mingle with the illustrious actors; an illustration of a 
favourite poet recalls the cherished original; almost audible is the 
lover who sighs “ amid the lingering light,” and murmurs “ the 
one loved name ;” so is the shepherd’s pipe, or gallant’s lay, addressed 
to so “fair a she,” that we would fain fancy ourselves his favoured 
rival. But enough about those charming illusions, that all, who can 
feel and appreciate, have ere this period of the season already sought 
after and enjoyed, in the exhibitions of the present year. We shall 
refrain, therefore, from any detailed notice of galleries which have been 
already long opened and expatiated upon at length. 

The Academy maintains its high rank, as all will witness who have 
seen its brilliant show. M‘Clise is admirable in his fairy world, 
though less poetical than Etty with his enchanted atmosphere of 
colour and effect. Departing from his quiet style and quaint read- 
ings, Leslie is not so successful in his higher effort from Comus. 
Mulready’s pictures de genre, are gems; and what is to be said 
of those by that wizard Edwin Landseer, whose magical power 
over his materials can present to us the drear desolation of a 
frozen solitude, and impress us with its poetry, as in the stag picture ; 
or take us home to the quietest realities of daily life, as in “ Disap- 
pointment ;” or hurry us away in the huntsman’s fierce excitement — 
as in that marvellous picture of “ the otter speared,” concentrating 
every form of canine ferocity in one panting, red-throated crowd ! 

The water-colour exhibitions this year, both old and new, are 
first rate. In the former, our favourite Cattermole displays extra- 
ordinary vigour, beauty, and fine feeling. That large drawing of 
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the “Contest of the Bridge,” presents a real battle, that it does ! — 
no sham fight this ; we should hear the balls whizzing, but for the 
terrible clash and din of the shock of arms and horses on the 
bridge, where the hot strife so fiercely rages, and the river will 
soon run so red and thick, that we will witness it no longer. 
Making a worthy centre of another wall is a fine work, by the same 
hand, although of a totally opposite character ; and to our mind, never 
was the prayerful thanksgiving of thoughtful Christian souls, for the 
good things provided for the body, imbued with more grave sanctity, 
or more eloquently expressed, then in the attitudes, disposition, and 
fine heads of those men, — inmates and familiars, seemingly, of some 
religious establishment, about to partake of their mid-day repast. The 
other artists of this society exhibit their well-known genius and 
ability. Of the younger society, much of praise could be and has 
been Written, and all who pay it a visit will come away refreshed and 
delighted. But to the collections already opened, two have been 
added this month, and one of them is of peculiar interest, as it is a 
highly reputed assemblage of works of British art, made comparatively 
public by the liberality of its generous possessor. We speak of Mr. 
Vernon’s collection, which it will be our especial pleasure and grati- 
fication to discourse of. 

If we had said selection, it would be a fitter word; for unlike the 
medley of good, so-so, and positively bad, which unavoidably distracts 
the eye in ordinary modern exhibitions—here, a fine judgment, and 
correct taste, have gathered from the grafted tree only the true, the 
choicest, and the sweetest fruits. 

Mounting the broad staircase of this handsome residence, and 
entering a small room to the left, we are struck immediately by 
that picture of Leslie’s — “ My uncle Toby and the Widow,” 
from which the well-known print is engraved. 

It was either painted originally with a freer pencil, and fuller tone 
of colour than the artist now adopts, or Time’s mellowing hand has 
had the effect of giving it that substance, and that genial texture, 
which it possesses, the want of which is so much felt in his more 
recent productions ; indeed, in these respects, it is almost superior to 
a picture, which is placed as a pendant to it, by a painter who was 
famed for these qualities, Newton. ‘This picture “Sterne and the 
Gloveress,” (also engraved,) seems, on the contrary, to have suffered 
from time. Beautiful “bits” of colour, by Etty, and small but pure 
specimens of Roberts, Bonnington, Newton, Webster, &c. &c. hang in 
this little chamber ; also a Sir Joshua, unfortunately placed too high. 
We are now in the back drawing-room, where every eye is turned 
to a glorious picture by Etty, and seems to reflect back the ideas of 
pleasure there embodied. The subject is taken from those lines of 
Gray :— 

“ Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While, proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim, the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm.” 
*& * * * * 
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And never was argosy so jewel-freighted as is this golden bark 
with forms of beauty. The circumambient elements court them. In 
the waters they lave, and in the air is a figure of love to swell the 
sails as the only fitting impulse to waft such a lovely crew across 
the lucid wave. The picture isa large one, but the most charm- 
ing hues, and delicious harmony of tone pervade every inch of this 
lovely canvass; which for beauty of execution, poetic invention, and 
consistency of design, is the finest it has ever been our fortune to 
see from the pencil of this great master. Why will he not delight 
the world with more such? So skilled is he in all those subtle 
effects, and magical hues of colour wrought to miracles by the old 
Venetians, that we at once mark out his works wherever they hang, 
for their intensity, and deep-toned brightness. We have heard the 
artist himself say, “ that when abroad, in Venice only he felt him- 
self at home.” And who will doubt it, who looks at the two concert- 
pieces that hang at either side of the fire-place, so like Titian in 
effect and treatment ; or at the picture (in a circular frame) which 
graces the centre of this wall—a transcendent combination of lovely 
hues and graceful lines. 

Some clever Landseer’s are here; especially, a Highlander enliven- 
ing a very social circle of dogs with an air on his pipes, which they 
seem to regard as a very fitting thing to promote digestion after their 
meal, of which some of the fragments remain. This room is full of 
bijoux by Lee, Creswick, Etty, and Landseer. The boast, we sup- 
pose, of the front drawing-room is the great picture by M‘Clise, of 
the play scene in Hamlet,—so recently exhibited, however, that all 
must be acquainted with its striking characteristics. The centre of 
the opposite wall is occupied by a picture of Wilkie’s, but one of those 
in which he has made the attempt to bring back to his humble style 
the bold execution, and loaded mode of work, very well adapted for 
effect in large pictures, but which impair the delicacy so essential in 
the handling of small domestic subjects. On the left of this are two 
pictures, placed so as to enable us to contrast the styles of our great 
landscape painters, Turner and Callcott,— the Shelley and Wordsworth 
of pictorial art. The works of the latter, however correct and 
poetical they may be, are too invariably placid; a little spirit, a little 
sparkle, something of motion is wanted; if we could mix up with 
all this sugar and milk, some of the burnt brandy that the other throws 
into his hues, the result would be perfectly to our taste. In this pic- 
ture of Venice, Turner indeed vindicates his great claims to our ad- 
miration, if he would only continue to paint in this way, the world 
would still assent to Sir Thomas Lawrence’s opinion, that he was 
* the greatest landscape painter that ever lived.” In another part of 
the room, we see these artists again contrasted with Stanfield, who has 
something wanting in each of the others, and yet is deficient in what 
they possess. Not a space on the walls of this apartment but is 
covered with works of talent and interest, from the pencil of all our 
first artists, each excellent in its own way. 

On our way out we must look in at the dining-room. Over the 
fire-place hangs a fine picture by Wilkie, called the “ Peep o’ Day 
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Boy,”— but the name only is Irish. The figures are more like 
brigands of the Abruzzi, than those of the bog and the brogue. No 
matter, it is a fine work, and we have always admired it. That woman 
whose lap pillows the sleeping outlaw is a heroine with a face express- 
ing that she feels but not fears the danger, the approach of which is 
whispered in her ear by the breathless girl, who has just lifted the 
latch, and lets in the peep o’ day. How artfully these anxious figures 
are contrasted with those wrapped in unconscious slumber, the man 
and his baby boy. The story is well told, even to the early hour, 
for the cocks and hens are still sound upon their roost, and the pot 
in which the supper has been boiled some hours before, rests on 
the yet unexpired embers. The work is peculiarly rich and fine in 
colour. Near this hangs a fine picture of landscape and cattle, by 
Ward. Over the sideboard is a very large battle of Waterloo; or 
rather a canvass of the Waterloo pattern; for they are all the same, 
and this is the design,— A thunder cloud with dark volumes of flash- 
illumined smoke, trimmed round with flags of different nations, com- 
pose the centre; from which diverge lines of red or blue towards a 
fore-ground, with horsemen, where great destruction is invariably sup- 
posed to have taken place, and fragments of gun-carriages, &c. finish 
off the pattern with a dark and varied border. The pictures in this 
room are not numerous; between the doors hangs a very beautiful 
picture of a Greek girl, by Pickersgill, and a small work of Hilton’s. | 

We have now been through all the rooms, and depart with a desire 
soon to pay another visit at 50, Pall-Mall. 

A few steps bring us to the British Institution, opened this 
month; we will look in, and compare some of the pictures of this 
collection with those we have just seen. No! Canalletti will not do 
after those fine Turners. If he has truth, there is too much of the 
camera lucida, and not enough of the painter in it; and other land- 
scapes here are not superior to those we have just seen. In the 
higher order of subjects, however, it must be admitted that the old 
masters display a power and grandeur as yet unattained in our 
schools : although, for colour and effect, the Sir Joshuas, in the south 
room, may challenge the best of them. 

And now, well pleased to feel that our native art holds its place 
against the traditional halo that surrounds the works of the ancient 
masters, we leave these pleasant conservatories to bask on the warmer 
side of Pall-Mall,— nor lack, we hope, the “glorious sun of pa- 
tronage,” beneath whose ripening alchemy their fruits may yield to 
the enthusiastic cultivators a harvest, golden as that of the fabled 
Hesperides ! 
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THE PREMIER. 


Amipst the various controversies which have engaged the attention 
of historical critics, few have been more frequently, and perhaps 
more fruitlessly discussed, than the question “ Whether great men 
make, or are made by, the Age in which they live?” It may be 
pronounced almost impossible to give any final answer to such an 
inquiry. To enable us to do so with satisfaction, we should first have 
an accurate knowledge of the causes which in the first instance de- 
termine human character. Besides it is so difficult to assign any 
comprehensive standard of greatness, for some men are revered by 
posterity in proportion as they were before their time in intelligence 
and spirit; and others again are applauded as the efficient expositors 
and successful vindicators of the ideas of their own age. There is 
the greatness of the philosopher as well as of the statesman — of the 
prophet who founds moral and religious systems, as well as of the 
warrior who conquers empires. There is the greatness of the 
poet who precedes, as well as that of the artist who illustrates civil- 
ization. And again, some men are great by force of antagonism and 
hostility to their times, deriving their moral activity from opposition 
and resistance; whilst others exhibit their whole force from an in- 
tense sympathy with the social system under which they have been 
reared. For which reasons, it is impossible to assign any one invari- 
able principle as causative of individual greatness. 

Nevertheless the spirit of generalization leads some modern and 
contemporary critics to treat all the men of literature and history as 
mere creatures of the ages in which they were born. Forgetting that 
variety and individualism are as much parts of human nature as con- 
formity and imitation, those critics (some of them the highest orna- 
ments of our literature) on examining the works or character of a 
great man, first of all seek to fix, in a few graphic sentences, the 
prevailing features of a particular time, and then establish a general 
resemblance between the time (as depicted by themselves) and the 
works or actions (as the case may be) of the poet or statesman upon 
whom they may comment. Thus Machiavel and Milton—Burke and 
Ossian — Dante and Dryden are all depicted as the products of the 
respective ages in which they flourished. Is it necessary to examine 
such instances seriatim, in order to demonstrate the unsoundness of 
such a theory? Where is the fanaticism of the Cromwellian era 
shown in the productions of the Miltonic muse? or was it from the 
spirit of the eighteenth century — with its levity, luxury, and want 
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of all earnestness and faith— that Burke imbibed his moral en- 
thusiasm and the deep seriousness of his full-toned mind? | 

The truth is, that a remark of Burke’s may be not ill applied to 
those critics, who, in their love of general principles, have been rash 
enough to account for Shakspeare having been so great a genius, and 
who have imagined that they have explained satisfactorily why the 
“sweet swan of Avon” sang so divinely, by assigning the character 
of the age in which he lived as a main cause of the development of 
his genius! The “degenerate fondness for trickling short cuts, and 
little fallacious facilities,” which, according to Burke, has been in all 
ages a cause of arbitrary power, has also been the source of this 
widely-spread habit of accounting for every genius, on some neat, 
sparkling little principle, that is equally portable, plausible, and 
superficial. . 

Without going into the question further, the doctrine that master 
spirits are produced by their times may be pronounced untenable on 
the evidence supplied by history ; and as a matter of speculation, it 
may be condemned as being totally irreconcileable with the spon- 
taneity and originality that are present in all the manifestations of 
Jirst-rate genius. 

But with regard to the secondary men, it may, without incon- 
sistency, be admitted that they may be pronounced as being for the 
most part the mere product of circumstances. And of all kinds of 
eminent men, none are more influenced by external and accidental 
causes than statesmen, especially those whose lot is cast in a com- 
munity governed by popular institutions. They cannot dwell, abstract, 
isolated, and remote from general sympathy and national prejudice ; 
they must conform, concede, and compromise. To acquire power 
directly over others, they must assume the prejudices of those over 
whom they seek to wield authority. In order to direct the impulses 
of their party, they must affect to feel its passions, and identify 
themselves with its aspirations. By constant collision with society, 
and with large bodies of men, their personal characters gradually be- 
come conventional ; and, reciprocating the passions of those around 
them, their own peculiarities gradually wear away under the influence 
of social intercourse and political attrition. 

If ever there was an eminent man, who might be taken as being 
simultaneously the creature and expositor of the age in which he lived, 
it is the present Premier of England—Sir Robert Peel. It is an age 
of compromise and common-place — unmarked by high enthusiasm or 
passion, but,- nevertheless, removed far from contempt, by its gene- 
ral spirit of activity, intelligence, and progress—its rational prejudice 
against all violent change, and its reasonable regard for every improve- 
ment which appears to be feasible. It is for the most part, a cool, 
circumspect, sensible, and plodding age, in which, much that is very 
useful, and little that is truly glorious is achieved. In conduct mo- 
derate, because its hopes are not extravagant; it is in morals uti- 
litarian, because its sympathies are narrow. It is not a grand age — 
an era in which men’s hearts throb with expectations —when their 
minds vibrate with revolutionary emotion ; but neither is it a mean, 
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stupid, and apathetic age, in which men grovel in ignorance and 
apathy — in which they live lives of dejection, terminating in 
deaths of despair. In religion it gropes, with critical cireumspec- 
tion, for a better creed than has heretofore been extant; but unlike 
“Young Germany,” it does not querulously gasp for a new revela- 
tion. On the contrary, it seems satisfied with eclectic views, and 
requires that its prophets and instructors should be rather distin- 
guished for the soundness of their reasoning, and the general cor- 
rectness of their sentiments, than for the startling ‘sublimity of their 
ideas, or the glowing enthusiasm of their characters. In politics, it 
shrinks from the vast ;—- and advocates the small, as having the re- 
commendation of safety, It wishes to see its way clearly, and recoils 
instinctively from any uncertain though captivating policy ; but when 
it has once discerned the course to be followed, it acts with promp- 
titude and energy. It is an age of adaptation and compromise, rather 
than of invention or originality ; an age of slow but certain social 
change, in which correct views are widely diffused, and common- 
place sentiments are decorously uttered. In short, it is a most re- 
spectable, but by no means a glorious age ; and, finally, to describe it 
in a sentence, it is the age of Sir Robert Peel! 

Twenty years since what different features were presented in the 
times, when the public mind heaved with excitement ; and a passionate 
love for movement, vague in its purposes but violent in its manifesta- 
tion, was the marked characteristic of society. That was an age in 
England of great expectations, of rooted aversion to the existing 
state of things, of bold expression and unsettled desire, of alarm on 
one side, and enthusiasm on the other, —of discursive views, and dan- 
gerous projects. It was an age in which a daring ambition had taken 
possession of the public mind, displaying itself in an energetic move- 
ment for the education of the People — and the introduction of utili- 
tarian reform into all the national institutions, whether ecclesiastical, 
political, or legal, It was the time in which the middle class had 
resolved not to rest until it acquired constitutional power and in- 
fluence commensurate with its increased social importance. It worked 
by Popular Education, and by the incessant application to politics of 
astonishing energies. Its restless discontent — its passion for move- 
ment — its vague but grand moral purposes — its fierce energy in 
assailing existing grievance —its spirit of resistance to prescriptive 
authority, were most admirably represented in the personal character 
of the man of that time; for it was the age of Henry Brougham! 

Indeed, though at first sight no two men seem to present fewer 
points for making a parallel between their political characters, upon a 
comprehensive review of their respective careers, the amount of per- 
sonal influence which Brougham and Peel have exercised upon their 
contemporaries is suggestive of contrast. In personal character to- 
tally dissimilar, their ambition has been similar, springing from a 
love of power, and a desire of fame. But their way of arriving at 
their respective objects has been strikingly different, and the force of 
antithetical contrast between Brougham and Peel is derived from the 
fact that both having commenced their careers in the Senate at nearly 
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the same period, they may each of them be regarded as the historical 
representative of the period which immediately preceded and followed 
the Reform Bill. It may be added, that each of them moulded himself 
upon the general spirit of the times, which he found most congenial 
with his character, and best suited for the exhibition of his powers. 

Nothing can more clearly show the freedom of English institutions 
than the power which these two men have respectively wielded. 
They started in life upon terms more nearly equal as to social con- 
dition than persons generally consider. For though Peel was heir to 
vast wealth, yet his family was new ; while Brougham’s possessed an 
ancient but not celebrated name, and its representative required the 
aid of a profession. In 1830, then in his fifty-first year, Brougham 
became Chancellor; and in 1835, then in his forty-seventh year, Peel, 
for the first time, became Premier of England. 

And though at first sight the career of Brougham may appear more 
dazzling, on closer examination it will be found that Peel has achieved 
as great a destiny. It is worth while to examine the abilities of the 
Premier with critical impartiality. 

There are many persons who, upon a superficial examination of Sir 
Robert Peel, are disposed to speak slightingly of his powers, when 
contrasting him with the Pitts and Foxes of former ages. They 
censoriously disparage his speeches, and compare them with the grand 
and massive orations of Fox— so full of political wisdom, of profound 
and original reasoning, not derived from books, or other sources, 
but from the native strength of his comprehensive mind. On listening 
to the calm and equable flow of the Premier’s eloquence, pursuing a 
dead level course, they ask whether such oratory can be classed with 
the grand and stately style of the younger Pitt, or with the awful 
torrent of Chatham? They ask whether such a style of artificial 
oratory can vie with the brilliant declamation of Canning — 


“ By nature gifted with a power and skill 
To charm the heart and subjugate the will.” 


Or they tauntingly compare him with Brougham and Plunket, and 
with confident presumption decide upon him as being in the secondary 
class of the public men of England. 

Their decision would be right if Prime Ministers were to be 
estimated merely by an academical standard, and if surpassing genius 
for oratory were the best criterion of the merits of a statesman. It 
may, without injustice, be admitted that Peel is inferior in eloquence 
to the great orators that have been named. It would be equally unjust 
to assert that in political abilities he has been surpassed by any of 
them with the exception of Chatham. 

The distinctive excellence of Sir Robert Peel’s political genius con- 
sists in the fact, that no other man has exhibited the same wide range 
of admitted talents, of a genuine as distinguished from a showy character. 
It is very true that Mr. Fox was a greater orator than Sir Robert Peel, 
and that he possessed a noble ardour of character, that glowed with 
passion and enthusiasm : “ Quoique la force d’argumentation fit le 
caractere distinctif de son éloquence, on sentait tant d’ame au fond 
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de ses raisonnemens, que l’on en etait ému.” (Madame de Staél). 
But, as a parliamentary leader, Charles Fox was deplorably reckless 
of consequences: he was too much the sport of his passions, and on 
several occasions destroyed the party with whose interests he was 
intrusted. It is just as difficult to imagine Fox creating and then 
wielding the Conservative party for upwards of a dozen years with 
the consummate political strategy displayed by Sir Robert Peel, as it 
is to imagine the present Premier committing such a mistake as to 
coalesce with Lord North, in 1783, supposing that destiny had placed 
him in the Whigs of those times. Again, it is impossible to conceive 
Sir Robert Peel performing the dazzling part which Pitt played in 
the Senate, when he was twenty-three years of age; but, on the 
other hand, it is very difficult to believe, that if Sir Robert Peel had 
been Premier from 1791 to 1800, he would have been guilty of the 
fatal and frantic blunders in finance committed by Mr. Pitt. 

It is true that Canning had a more brilliant mind, and that 
Brougham had more native genius than Sir Robert Peel; but the 
acquisitions of the Premier are of a more substantial and real cha- 
racter than the more attractive qualities of his more popular rivals. 
Whatever subject Peel has applied himself to, he has almost invariably 
mastered. There is no charlatanism in his knowledge, which is always 
genuine. No one can charge him with being a smatterer, or with 
cramming for a debate. As a constitutional lawyer, his attainments 
are held in deserved respect, and are sufficiently proved by his ad- 
mirable speeches on privilege. It is admitted that no one possesses 
his knowledge of Finance, and that he is thoroughly familiar with all 
the intricacies of the Currency question. What general question can 
come before Parliament on which he will not address himself to the 
House with an amount of knowledge, and debating talent, beyond the 
reach of any other Member of the House of Commons. In powers 
of statement and lucid exposition of a perplexed subject, he is not 
equalled by any of his contemporaries. If he has not Lord Stanley’s 
raciness and energy of style, neither has he any of the Colonial 
Secretary’s tendency to exhibit undue heat of manner. If he does 
not take the original views to which the philosophical mind of Lord 
John Russell impels him, still the Premier can more amply illustrate 
a subject, displaying a practised familiarity with details as well as 
principles, and an artful method of arranging his arguments in the 
very best manner, — added to which superior parliamentary accom- 
plishments, he exhibits all those agrémens of a public speaker in 
which, from physical causes, Lord John Russell is notoriously defi- 
cient. If he has not Lord Palmerston’s jaunty liveliness of style, 
neither has the Premier any of the Noble Viscount’s levity of man- 


‘ner, or tendency to pomposity, which so often and very unjustly gives 


the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs all the appearance of a Forcible 
Feeble. 

In fact, one might go through the whole list of public men, and 
show that, while Peel wants some particular quality by which each of 
them are respectively distinguished, still that the Premier surpasses 
every one of themin the wide range of his political acquirements, 
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and in the singular variety of liis statesmanlike abilities. More 
conspicuously than any of his predecessors, Sir Robert Peel exhibits 
that rare conjunction between the official qualities of a Minister, and 
the accomplishments of a parliamentary speaker, which one looks for 
ina Prime Minister of England. It would be difficult to name any 
other man, who has been at the same time so artful in tactics, and so 
accomplished in knowledge —so sagacious in council, and so skilful in 
debate. 

His political life naturally divides itself into three parts. 

In the first part, from 1809 to 1822, when he became Home Secre- 
tary, he exhibited all the popular talents upon which he sought to 
acquire political distinction. He vigorously displayed that degree of 
natural and acquired ability which gave him a presumptive claim to 
the post of one of the great party leaders of the State. 

In the second, from his acceptance of the Seals of the Home Depart- 
ment, to the period of his resignation of office in 1830, he carefully 
cultivated those high official qualities, which gain for their possessor 
the confidence of his Sovereign, and procure for him a moral authority 
in the councils of the Empire. 

In the third period, from the passing of the Reform Bill to the present 
time, he played before Europe that part in politics, which gives him 
a lasting place in history. It was in this portion of his career that 
the Premier manifested his greatest ability, and signally exhibited 
those qualities which constitute the greatness of a statesman. 

He may be said to have then created the Conservative party — to 
have originated the idea on which it rests, — and, proceeding from 
speculation to practice, to have made its principles widely prevalent 
throughout the English community. And even if Conservatism 
should pass away, the influence which it exerted would not cease; 
and the recollection of its expounder would not terminate with his 
political fall— any more than the fame of Grattan’s conduct in 1782 
has perished with an Irish Parliament—or the consequences of Fox’s 
unsuccessful opposition to the French war have ceased to operate by 
way of historical example. 

In discerning the exact effect which the Reform Bill produced on 
English society, and in conforming exactly to the genius of the time, 
he showed more statesmanlike penetration, and more capacity for 
affairs, than any of his contemporaries in either house of Parliament. 
Unlike Lord Lyndhurst, or Mr. John Wilson Croker, the Premier 
did not despair of the fortunes of his party. He felt calmly as- 
sured that the reaction against change amongst the middle class 
would cause a prejudice against the Whigs; while the desire for 
further innovation would render them unpopular with the restless 
and dissatisfied portion of the community. The years 1833, 1834, 
and 1835, form the most brilliant portion of the Prime Minister’s 
personal career. 

All men of all parties are disposed to accord to Sir Robert Peel 
the praise here allotted to him. 

But how does it happen that such a man should not be an object 
of enthusiasm and confidence? how comes it that the exhibition of 
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his great powers produces no other sentiment in the community than 
that of a cold and mere critical approval, which never warms into 
admiration, or glows with enthusiasm? ‘There is Conservatism, but 
verily there is no Peelism, in the country. In former times, men 
enthusiastically proclaimed themselves as Pittites and Foxites; but 
it would be rare or impossible to find the enthusiast who, with the 
fervour of unaffected feeling, would publicly proclaim himself a 
Peelite! 

The prejudice which is rising against Sir Robert Peel is a move- 
ment against the spirit of the times, and is a strong symptom of the 
character of the approaching age. It is beginning to be felt that 
our age is over mechanical, and that the physical principle is allowed 
to predominate over the moral. There is a growing tendency not to be 
satisfied with the perception of the mere external causes that regu- 
late society ; the age is beginning to demand from its representatives 
and guides that they should exhibit a sympathy with the inner life of 
human nature. A modern author has said that man has two lives — 
the inner and outer; and it can be scarcely denied that whatever is 
palpable, mechanical, and external, has been almost exclusively de- 
veloped in this age. And if such still continued to be the character 
of the age, Sir Robert Peel would remain, for years to come, the 
foremost man of the time. For he has been almost entirely formed 
out of the external and conventional. He never betrays any symptom 
of possessing an inner life—his human nature is that of the merest 
public man—of an individual whose character is wholly moulded by 
external circumstances. He is a Benthamite Tory defending prescrip- 
tion upon the ground of utility—the leading statesman of a mechani- 
cal era — administering the affairs of the British Empire according to 
the spirit of the dominant middle class. 

And it is thus that the moral inferiority of the Premier becomes 
manifest. Examined on the score of rare talents, he may dispute the 
palm of political excellence with most of his predecessors; but he is 
radically defective in that. potent quality which gained for the 
Chathams, the Foxes, the Grattans, the Cannings, not merely the 
support of political partizans, but the enthusiastic affection of devoted 
friends. The British public have often approved of the course, and 
admired the talents, of Sir Robert Peel, but they have never loved 
his character, or sympathised with his personal ambition. They have 
given him a respectful and discriminating —but never an ardent sup- 
port. He stands out in parliamentary annals as the able statesman, 
who led a party without possessing its sympathy, and governed the 
nation without obtaining the affection of one faction or the abhorrence 
of the other. 

And so will he stand in History. He will be remembered as a man 
of pre-eminent parliamentary talents, unrivalled in shaping events by 
the calculated agency of political combinations. He will be recollected 
as a progressive Tory —as a man who won power for himself and 
his party by his happy conformity to the spirit of the times. His 
career will be viewed without sympathy or emotion, for the absence of 
ethical purpose will destroy the feeling of admiration which his abili- 
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ties invite, and his coldness of character will stifle all sentiments of 
affectionate regard. 

The reader will observe that we have, throughout the whole of 
the foregoing remarks, confined ourselves almost exclusively to the 
historical point of view; refraining from any speculation on the 
politics of the day, the chances of the present parliamentary cam- 
paign, or the immediate dangers which are supposed to be thickening 
around the dominant party, and its leader. Thus much, however, we 
may venture to say in general terms, that the stability of any party 
however strong, — of any leader however able, — cannot fail to be 
seriously compromised by braving too often or too lightly, the popular 
odium which (justly or unjustly) attaches to rescinded votes, and, 
above all, to individual recantation. 'The public common sense can- 
not but revolt against the spectacle of party-followers who, within 
the brief space of three days, vote on opposite sides of the same 
question, — 

“ Finding, with nice discriminative sight, 
Black ’s not so black, nor white so very white.” 





“ PRULY I DO PERCEIVE HERE A DIVIDED DUTY.”’ 
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THE DIARY OF THE LADY WILLOUGHBY. 


1635—1648.* 


WHEN we saw the first announcement of this work, we were pre- 
pared to expect another welcome contribution toward the history of a 
period unexampled in interest —that of the parliamentary war; and 
we began to hope that in these days of general “ record commissions” 
some personal narrative or memoir of those eventful times had, per- 
haps, been discovered in some forgotten escrutoire, or hitherto un- 
ransacked cabinet, as authentic, and as valuable, even if not so graphic, 
as Lucy Hutchinson’s delightful memoirs. The Diary of the Lady 
Willoughby, however, is not authentic. Although the masquerade is 
admirably kept up, and although both printer and bookbinder have 
aided to the utmost, and the thick ribbed paper, and the lined pages, 
and the large woodcut of the Willoughby arms, even the gold paper 
sprinkled over with pale yellow flowers, of the binding, (how it re- 
minded us of the century-old books for good little girls and boys, 
which our grandmamma used to let us peep at, when we were very 
good, —that is, very quiet, )—even all these cannot disguise from the 
reader, accustomed to works of the seventeenth century, that the book 
is of modern origin — not only “ imprinted,” as the title-page quaintly 
sets forth, “ by Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster 
Row, over against Warwick Lane, 1844,” but is the work of some 
living writer. 

Still, no one who turns over its pages can feel disappointment, any 
more than he might feel who, when reading the poems of the good 
priest Rowley, should be told that the strongly-locked chest in St. 
Mary Redcliffe’s was a mere fiction, and that a gifted youth of 
eighteen was the real author; or than he who, after following the 
“ Auncient Marinere” through his wondrous narrative, should be 
told that it was written by “ that old man eloquent” who departed from 
among us but as yesterday, instead of being the genuine remains of 
some veritable minstrel of the olden time. 

It is as a work of fiction that we shall treat the Diary of the Lady 
Willoughby —a work of fiction of great interest and of great beauty 
—exhibiting a heroine neither faultlessly excellent, nor of super- 
human loveliness, painting no scenes of “ intensely thrilling interest,” 
as puffing advertisements say, still less scenes of wild and extravagant 
passion, or of dark crime and fearful retribution, but detailing the 
home scenes of a noble and gentle lady’s life, intermixed with passing 


* «So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby, as relates to her Domestic His- 
tory, and to the Eventful Period of the Reign of Charles the First.”-—Longmans. 
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notices of public affairs, and sadly sweet reflexions on the mutability 
of all things. 

The work opens with a pretty morning scene, in which the Lady 
Willoughby, “for the first time since the birth of my little sonne, 
opened the casement, and looked forth upon the park.” Then follow 
details of the preparations for the christening, the expected arrival of 
her mother, and a slight lover’s quarrel, soon made up, when the 
diary of proceeds : 


“ Mett my Husband in the Corridor with Lord Brooke, and well nigh lost my 
Selfe-command when he gave a kindly pressure of my Hand as he led me down 
stairs. This Evening how different does all appeare; and though this and some 
other late Experiences occasion me to perceave that Life is not so calm a Sea as it 
once did seeme in my ignorance of humane Nature; slight Breezes may ruffle it, 
and unseene Rocks may give a Shock to the little Shipp: haply the Mariner will 
learn to steer his course, and not feare Shipwreck from every accident.” 


The arrival of her mother is shortly after followed by the depar- 
ture of Lord Willoughby. 


‘‘ My deare Lord set forth at a little past six, with only one Serving-man, who 
had a led Horse and one to carry the baggage. After they had rode some way, 
they stopp’d, and my Lord dismounted, and taking a short cut thro’ the Park, came 
up to the Window where I had remain’d to watch his Departure: he bade me call 
the Steward, gave him some directions; then telling me to keep up a good heart, 
took another tender Leave, and followed by Armstrong, returned to the spot where 
were the Horses; and he mounting the led Horse, they were soon out of sight. 
Old Britton seemed to understand he was not to follow his Master, and came and 
reared himself up to the Window, resting his Fore-paws on the stone: I patted his 
broad Head, and questioned not that he felt as I did, that his best Friend was gone: 
tooke a few turns with him on the Terrace ; the Mist cleared off the distant Woods 
and Fields, and I plainly discern’d the Towers of Framlingham Castle, and could 
heare the pleasant sound of the Scythe cutting through the thick Grass in the 
fields nearest, and the Cuckoo, as she fled slowly from hedge to hedge.” 


Domestic cares now engage her attention. “ Busy in the Still-room 
this forenoon ; put the dried rose-leaves in paper bags. Alice was 
picking the rosemary.” 


‘¢‘ Bade Alice take heed there should be a good store of Chamomile-flowers and 
Poppy-heads, and of Mint water; our poore Neighbours look to us for such: gave 
her my Mother’s recipe for Hungary Water and the Conserve of Hips. 

“ John took the Yarn to the Weaver’s, and brought back Flax, Spices, and Sugar. 
The Stage Waggon had not arrived when he left Jpswich, and there was no 


package from London. My Lord was to send Hangings for the large Drawing 
Room ; but it matters not.” 


Meanwhile, “ baby grows finely,” and has also cut a tooth ; shortly 
afterwards we find. 


“ June 6, Monday. Baby walked a few steppes alone, and did seem greatly pleased 
thereat, as were his Parents. 


“These Lines repeated by one at supper-time, who hath met with divers Mis- 
chances in his life : 
The Fortunate have whole Yeares, 
And those they chose: 
Bat the Unfortunate have onely Dayes, 
And those they lose. 
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“ At Dinner near twenty People; some remain till next week ; young Harry 
Vane, the Lord Brooke, and ‘others. My Husband brought me a Muff, and a Fan 
of Ostrichfeathers, and Sir Philip Sydneys Arcadia; the latter most suited to my 
taste ; it is said the King dothe hold this Worke in high esteeme.” 


Alas! the entry soon after in the Diary is— “Baby ill, and fe- 
verish ;” then, “ my poor child worse ;” and then, — 


“No better to-day: I dare not think: Strength and Spirit needed to the utmost ; 
for he likes no one so well to nurse him, and hath ever a sweet Smile when I come 
againe after a short absence. Oh (od, spare him to me: give mee not this bitter 
cup. 

*‘ Weeks have pass’d and I am childless: yett doe I seeme as one not awaken’d 
from a frightfull dream. My Child, my Child. 

“The Fever hath left me weak: I dare not looke back, and there is nothing now 
left me to looke forward to.” 

“ Return’d through the Park: never saw the Chestnuts and Beeches more beau- 
tiful in their autumn tints, the fallen Leaves crushed pleasantly beneath my Feet, 
the Sun was setting before | was aware, and the Aire grew suddenly chill. ‘Taking 
the nearest way, I entered the house by a side door, and there beneath the old 
Mulberry saw the little Cart and Whip as they had beene left by my poore Child 
the last day he was out, when he looked so tired, and I carried him in. I stooped 
and took up the Whip, and hiding it beneath my cloke, went straight up stairs: no 
Hand had touched it since his: the teares I wept over it did me good: it seemed 
my innocent right to weep over this Token of my lost one.” 


Comfort at length revisits the sorrowing young mother, and she 
now bends over the cradle of a second child, her daughter Diana. 
Still “a weight is on my spirit that no effort or time has yet shaken 
off: will it ever be thus? Young as I am, is Hope so blighted that 
it will never more unfold its fair blossoms?” Rumours of the coming 
conflict however arise, and 


“ July 19, Wednesday. Late in the day Mr. Gage rode up: he tells us Mr. John 
Hampden hath refused the late Demand for Ship-money: Discontent encreasing 
every where. The proceedings of the Starre Chamber against Prynne and others 
have roused the whole country, even many who before tooke not part with the 
Malcontents doe now expresse their Abhorrence of this Tyranny. My Husband will 
go to London straightway. 

“ With a heavy heart saw my deare Lord depart this forenoon: Armstrong ac- 
companying him as farr as Jpswich: Struggled against desponding Thoughts, and 
pass’d some time in the Nursery, to give myselfe Occupation of Mind as well as 
Hands. After a Walk on the Terrace, went to Alice’s Room: she hath long beene 
ailing: sate some while with her, to cheer her, as I knew she would take to hearte 
this voyage to London, which Place, in her eyes, doth abound with all manner of 
Wickednesse and Danger.” 


The entries in the Diary now become less frequent ; we find two 
other daughters have been added to the family, but 


“ These are fearfull times, let mee be encreasingly vigilant ; and whatsoever hap- 
peneth, be faithfull to the Duties of my present Station, Wife and Mother; and a 
large Household, the Charge whereof is much left to mee: sufficient Care for one 
of but little Experience, and with Health not so good as might be wished. 

“ Read in Jsaiah chapter 26, these Words of Comfort: Thou hkeepest him in 
perfect Peace whose Mind is stayed upon Thee, because he trusteth in Thee: May I 
attaine unto this trust, need have I of better Strength than my own at this Time 
when my dearest Life may be in circumstances of Danger; at a Time like this, 
who is safe? the King ever playing false with the Commons, and disregarding their 
Privileges, & the House now sitting in Judgement on his favoured Servant: yet 
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whatsoever Danger may threaten, I would not that my Husband should desert his 


Poste; rather let mee rejoyce that he standeth up in his place to defend the People’s 
Rights.” 


A beautiful account of her mother’s last days follows. 


«‘ T remember as clearly as if twas no longer ago than yesterday, the Day whereon 
my Mother arrived, which did afterwards prove to be the last time it was ever my 
Happinesse to welcome her under our Roof. The Afternoon was calm and beau- 
tifull, and the Sunne low in the West caused the Shadows to fall at length acrosse 
the Grasse, the Honeysuckle over the Doorway was covered with its pale luscious 
Flowers, which hung down untill some of the trailing Branches lost themselves in 
the old Sweet-brier Bush, and the White Rose, my Mother’s favourite Tree, was 
arrayed in its faire Blossoms. As we stood looking at these, she did presently 
arrive. Methought she stepped feebly from her Coach; and when I gave her such 
aid as I could, she sayd with a mournfull yet sweet smile, I need a stronger Arme 
now than thine, my Daughter: one equally kind, I do fully believe, she added as 
she leaned on my Husband’s, Saddest Thoughts took hold of me, yet did I use 
my best endeavour to conceal the Feare that struck suddenly on my Heart, that 
her Tarryance here would not be for long. She looked better when seated in her 
accustomed Chaire: and her pale Cheek had a delicate colour, which gave me a 
Hope that her Weaknesse was not so great as at first did appeare, and that the 
Difficulty in Walking might be from her having sate so long in the Coach, causing 
a degree of Stiffnesse.” 


Meanwhile her strength decays, but 


“ One fore-noon I did prevaile with her to let them carry her a considerable dis- 
tance from the House, to a sheltered sunny Spot, whereunto we did oft resort 
formerly to hear the Wood-pigeons which frequented the Firre Trees hereabout. 
We seated ourselves, and did passe an houre or two very pleasantly: she remarked 
how mercifully it was ordered, that these Pleasures should remaine to the last Days 
of Life; that when the Infirmities of Age make the Company of others burthen- 
some to us, and ourselves a burthen to them, the quiet Contemplation of the Workes 
of God affords a simple Pleasure which needeth not aught else than a contented 
Minde to enjoy: the Singing of Birds, even a single Flower, or a pretty Spot like 
‘ this, with its bank of Primroses and the Brooke running in there below, and this 
warm Sun-shine, how pleasant are they. They take back the Thoughts to our 
Youth, which Age doth love to look back upon, She then related to me many 
Passages of her early Life, wherein was observable the same Love of natural Beauty 
that doth now minister in so large a measure to her Enjoyment. 

‘She asked me if I would repeate the 90th ard 91st Psalmes, which I did for 
the most part; she repeated after me the words, Vet is their Strength Labour and 
Sorrow, Three score and ten Yeares I have not seene: and this lengthened Span 
of Life may not be ordained for me, yet in the latter Days of my Pilgrimage thus 
farre toward the Grave, the Lord hath layd upon me no Burthen which his Love 
hath not made light and easy to be borne; Sight and Hearing remaine, and the Use 
of my Limbs so farre as an old woman needeth. Surely Goodnesse and Mercy 
have followed me all the Days of my Life, and will, I doubt not, to the close: and 
my evening Sun will, I humbly hope, be permitted to set in brightnesse. She 
took a Rose-bud which I had gathered, and sayd, This Bud will never open; but 
some there are which will unfold in Heaven. She look’d earnestly in my Face: I 
perceived her meaning, My precious Child, mine that is in Heaven, I sayd, and 
could not refraine from Teares. Calm thyselfe, my Daughter: 1 shall soone meet 
him, if I am founde worthy to be where his pure Spirit is: let me feel as a Link 
between thy Soul and his. Oh that I may one day meet there all my deare Chil- 
dren: many have been my Bereavements, but Mercy, tender Mercy was in all my 
A fictions. : 

“ One Night, it was the Sabbath, she called us both to her Bed-side, expressed 
her Happinesse in beholding us so united in the bonds of Affection and Friendship : 
in a most touching manner addressed my Hvsband, commended me as her chief 
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earthly Treasure to his continued tender Care and Love, and then, the Teares 
running down her Face, thanked him for the Kindnesse and Gentlenesse he had 
alwayes shewn to her beloved Daughter: she pressed our two Hands together, 
rays’d herselfe up, and in a low tremulous Tone, slowly utter’d as nearly as I can 
remember them, these Words : 

“ Allmighty Father, behold these my Children: blesse them in each other and in 
their Children: keepe them in the Path of Righteousnesse: protect them in Danger, 
comfort them in Affliction, and when they come to passe through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, let their spirit faint not, neither be afraid: but let them lay hold on the 


Promises of Eternal Life, through Faith in Christ Jesus our Lord and Saviour. © 


Amen. 

“She sunk back exhausted, and revived not againe to hold much Intercourse 
with us. 

“ About five of the clock in the morning she opened her eyes: the early Sunne 
shon in at the Casement, which was at the farthest side from the Bed: she appeared 
conscious of the Day-light, and we could partly distinguish the Words, Heaven, no 
Sun, the Glory of God, the light thereof. She look’d on all that were neare unto her, 
and we thought she sayd, Deare Children. I stoop’d to kisse her: with a Jast 
Effort she returned my Embrace; and as I gently layd her Head on the Pillow, 
her pure Spirit left its earthly Mansion.” 


We need not apoloigize for the length of this extract ; for its truth- 
fulness and beauty must come home to every reader. Lord Wil- 
loughby is still absent, but 


“ At five of the clock my Cousins Anne: and Margaret arrived: seem warm- 
hearted young Women, Anne grown into more Comelinesse than she appeared 
likely to do, two yeares since; Margaret lovely as a bright Morning in May, the 
calme Truthfulnesse of her Countenance brings to mind Spenser’s Verses to the 
Memorie of his beloved Friend, 


A sweet attractive kind of Grace 

A full Assurance yiven by Lookes, 
Continuall Comfort in a Face 

The Lineaments of Gospell Bookes : 


At length Lord Willoughby returns, though only on his way to 
the North. 


“ Late in the Afternoone my Lord arrived, travaile-soiled, having ridden so farre 
out of his way to the North: he with some others are appointed to present to the 
King, now at Yorke, a Declaration from Parliament. He had but a few Houres to 
stay: so much to be sayd in short Time, we scarce knew where to begin: he in- 
clined to dismisse for a while all Public Affaires. I caused a good fire to be made 
in our favourite Parlour. Armstrong relieved his Master of parts of his Riding- 
dresse, & tooke Orders respecting fresh Horses, baggage, &c. the while I hasten’d 
up to the Nurserie & brought downe the three Girls. Fan tooke her old Place on 
her Father’s Knee, Di on a Stool at his Feet; & I nursed and coaxed Baby into 
not being alarmed at a Stranger, so little has she seene of him, that at first she did 
refuse to leave my Arms for his: very great was our Satisfaction and Delight: he 
look’d wearied, and well he might, but sayd the sight of so many deare Faces was 
the onely Happinesse he had had since he last saw us, and did more to rest him 
than could aught else: the Dogs too shared his Notice: and the Children prattled 
so that we could hardly get in a word to each other. One by one they were sent 
off to Bed, and we had a short space of Quiet to ourselves. 

“ The Take-leave time came at last, And now, deare Heart, he sayd to his trem- 
bling Wife, with much adoe I kept a tolerable Composure, have no Misgivings of 
thyselfe: I have ever found thee of quick Wit in Difficulties, and manifesting a quiet 
Courage and Enduranee, at which I have marvelled: and if need should be, I will 
find Meanes for your better Protection. Well was it now that the Horses were 
readie, and he look’d not around, after his parting Embrace, to see mee drown’d in 
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Teares. He set forth well armed. Two Men the same, and another with a.led 
Horse and Baggage. 

“ Went to my lonely Roome at Night: the Casement shook with the Winde, 
and presently the Raine came downe heavily: for a time I was overpowr’d with 
the Grief of losing him, and thinking of him riding all night in Weather so tem- 
pestuous, the while I sat by a brightly burning Fire, in a comfortable warm Roome. 
Yet would I gladly share his Hardshippes, and be at his Side through all. Roused 
myself at last, and prepared for Rest, praying for Strength that my selfish Love 
may never bee a Hinderance to my beloved Husband in the way of his Duty, but 
rather that I may give all the Aide that a poore weake Creature may, to one so 
farre above her in all true Noblenesse. As I beheld the little Face sleeping beside 
mee, thought what should betide if wee were driven from our Home: how should 
wee find Shelter for this tender Flower, and the other deare ones.” 


Lord Willoughby arrives safely at Nottingham. He “had some 
knowledge of Mr. Hutchinson, a stedfast friend on the side of liberty, 
and justice.” Would that the Diarist had introduced delightful Lucy 
Hutchinson also to us. Indeed, had some of the great leaders of the 
parliament been introduced to us, as they acted and spoke, these por- 
tions of the Diary which relate to public affairs would have had an 
equal interest with those parts that detail domestic occurrences. As 
it is, the notices of passing events are little more than quotations from 
Rushworth, Lucy Hutchinson, and other contemporary writers; and 
we willingly pass them over, to meet with passages like the following. 


“ The Season of Christmasse hath pass’d gloomily. At a time when Families are 
divided by civill Differences and many gathered round a darkened and desolate 
Hearth, there is not much disposition to Mirthfulnesse.. The new Yeare hath 
arisen upon a distressed Land: the Dayes and the Weekes thereof are yet in the 
Hand of the Almightie : and who shall live or who shall die we know not. Apart 
from the publicke Distractions and Unhappinesse, precious Blessings and abundant 
Mercies fill our House with rejoicing and thanksgiving : not onely Life but Limbs 
spared to him who had to go forth into Battle and danger, and Nurserie prospering. 
Methought as yesterday I sate by a bright Fire-side, my three little Daughters 
playing round mee, the deare Father, though absent, in health and present safetie, 
few were so blest, suddenly their Play ceased, & Di and Fanny were no where 
to be seene, Bess on my Knee: when hidden in the deep Bay Window, they 
sung to my eare very sweetly the Carols they had learned from the Neighbours 
Children: they staid up to Supper, and kept up a fine Prattle. 

“ Walked downe to Wingfields : the poore Mother is in a pitiable state, her Son’s 
lingering Death has worne her away, & she doth long to lay her head beside him 
in the Grave. Strove to comfort her, but beleeve she took more in seeing mee 
share her Sorrow than in any Words I could say. Went on to see the Soldier who 
had his arme broken, beside other injuries ; he was greatly better and able to walke - 
a little: he sate cleaning his Carbine and Sword, and the Teares ran downe his 
Wife’s pale Cheeke as he talked of againe joining the Army, so soone as he could 
beare the Fatigue: poore Creature. 


Then the “great fear, and amazement in the country round at the 
sight of three suns in the firmament, and a rainbowe with the bend 
towards the earth,” is noted, with a kind of half belief in the portent, 
most characteristic of the puritan lady, whose dread of superstition 
cannot yet entirely overcome the belief of her childhood in omens. 
“‘ Many did thinke it portended Evile,” she says, “ but that which did 
most affect my mind was beholding the Bow that had been set in the 
Cloude as a token of the everlasting Covenant, now appearing as it 
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were overthrown. No wonder that we soon after read of dissensions 
that arise in our own party, and alterations in the army.” 

Short notices of the executions of Sir John Hotham and Arch- 
bishop Laud follow, intermixed with remarks on domestic affairs and 
laments over the still unsettled state of the country. Then the children 
sicken with the measles, from which they slowly recover. 

“The day so milde the Children went out, & did greatly enjoy the fresh aire, 
and rambling about the Fields: seated on the Bank by the Pond, they wove Caps 
and Baskets of Rushes. Fanny’s dainty Hands and slim Fingers looking barely 
strong enough for the worke: whilst we all at worke, we saw Dr. Sampson coming 
acrosse the Field: whereupon I left them, to hear what newes he might bring. 
At their tender age, I like not their hearing of Fighting and Crueltie more than 
can be helped. I have heard little of publick Affaires since the Battle at Naseby, 
whereat our Army was victorious, & Colonel Cromwell’s part much noised abroad. 
Dr. Sampson says the King’s Cause hath suffered more by the Letters found in his 
Cabinet, the same being now made publick, than by his Defeate: many of his 


Friends greatly grieved thereby : his Double-dealing and Arrogance herein proved, 
during his Treaty with the Parliament.” 


Public troubles multiply ; “and woe is me, the Husband whom 
I love and honour, so mixed up with them, that he must abide by 
their acts, and share in them.” 


“ Late to-night my dearest Life rode hastily up: he was safe for the present 
moment, & my first Feeling was of unmix’d Thankfulnesse to Him who permitted 
us to meete once more. After he had rested awhile, he entered into some Relation 
of the late Events in the House. He and many others have believed that the 
Powers of the Army endangered the libertie of the Countrey.” 

“ For a time the consideration of our private Affaires was set aside, in the mo- 
mentous concerns of this distracted Kingdome. Who will arise with a strong minde 
and pure Heart, to bring these struggles for Freedome, and these conflicting 
Opinions to a happy issue?” 

“ My Husband leant downe his Head on the table, & hid his Face on his arme, 
and so remained overwhelmed by the prospect of Misery before us. I ventured 
not to speake: it is an awfull thing to behold the Spirit of a strong Man shaken, 
and to hear Sobbes burst forth from his overburthened Heart. At length such 
violent Shivering seized him that I summoned Armstrong. We endeavoured to 
persuade him to drinke a little Wine, he tooke some, but begged for Water, his 
Mouth was so parch’d: after some time he went to bed, and desired that Armstrong 
might sit up by him during the first part of the night: his owne Man, having had 
poore rest of late, he feared to affright mee by his uneasie sleepe. I layd mee 
downe in the Nurserie, rising oft to see if he slept: toward 3 of the clock he was 
more quiet: and at 4 I sent Armstrong to bed, and tooke his place by my poore 
Husband. I look’d on his altered Countenance, sunk and pale, the faire Brow 
wrinkled, and his long black Haire now gray and disorder’d: a slight quivering 
of his lippes and unequall Breathing betoken’d still uneasy rest: my Eyes grew 
blinded with Teares, and I bent downe and hid my Face on the Pillow beside his. 
And here to my surprise found [ had dropt asleepe: he seeming likely to remaine 
quiet, I arose softly and stepp’d into my Closet, & there alone, endeavoured to 
compose my Thoughts.” 


Lord Willoughby, now opposing the power of the Commons, is im- 
peached, and committed to the Tower. 


*«* Wente downe in a coach to the Parliament-house, and sate therein the while 
Henry Willoughby did try to learne some Newes. After waiting more than an 
houre, the Lord Say came out and inform’d mee a Message had been sent to them 
by the Commons that morning praying for further Time to be allowed for bringing 
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up the Impeachment of the seven Lords, which was granted. Hereupon I went 
backe to the Tower to tell my Husband of this further Delay: and it was agreed 
betweene us that it were well I should returne to Parham forthwith: and as 
Mistresse Gage did purpose to sett forth early in the forenoon, to morrow, and 
would goe by Hengrave, and had offered to carry mee with her in her coach, it 
seemed too favourable an opportunitie to be miss’d, although it would make my 
Departure sudden. Left the Tower before 8, the Snow lying thick upon the Street, 
and with sorrowfull Heart made Preparation for setting forth home-wards. My 
deare Husband maketh light of his situation, and strives to cheere mee, and persuade 
mee to take Hope in the Exertions now making by a few faithfull Friends of In- 
fluence in the House, who promise they will doe him what Service they can to 
pacifie his Adversaries, who are the more sharply bent against him. The chearfull 
and composed Demeanour he did maintaine served for a time to lighten my Fore- 
bodings, and the moment of Parting came on a sudden, and I followed the Guarde 
downe the Staires and under the Arch-way as in a Dreame: the Doore closed after 
mee: had I in truth left him, my dearest Life, in that dark Prison-house there 
alone to await his Sentence? I knowe not how I reach’d my Lodging, some kind 
Friend put mee into a coach and supported mee to my chamber.” 

“ The night was cold, and my condition forlorne and comfortlesse, but I laid me 
downe on the bed in as much quietnesse of spirit as I well could, feeling that rest 
was needed to encounter the morrow’s Journey from this weary Citie to returne to 
my poore Children. Reflection on the Encouragement given by divers kind and 
powerfull Friends was very helpfull, and I slept. The time of our Departure the 
next day was appoynted at an early houre.” 


A few short notices now follow, from which we find that exertions 
are made to convey Lord Willoughby to Holland; and the Diary 
concludes with the welcome entry, “My dear life, thanks be unto 
God, is safe in Holland,” and with the following most characteristic 
fragment of a letter. 


“ Deare Heart, 

“ After a toylsome Passage we landed at Dunkirk: methought the Voyage did 
too nearly picture my troubled and uncertaine Life. I am well in Health: the 
Packet came safe to hand, and I was right glad of the Pastie and Wheaten-loaf, 
after having spent the night on deck, the Victuals on board being ill to eat. The 
Doublet worked by my sweete Wife did greatly add to my Comfort, as did divers 
other Matters lovingly remembered by her for my use. Heretofore, though often 
separated, yet was I in the same Countrie that did containe my little Ones and her 
who is my Soule’s Joy and Consolation, the truest Friend and Counsellor that ever 
Man had: now each wave carry’d me onward to a strange Land, and never did 
Absence appear so unsupportable. Kisse our deare Children for me. Bid Arm- 
strong be careful to omit nought that I left in his Charge; he would doe well to 
see Wingfield concerning the gray Horse, which should be cared for: my Brother 
can ride Berwick.” 


We have indeed been copious in our extracts, but this we are sure 
the reader will gladly pardon. Ina day when works of fiction are 
so characterized by exaggeration, when 


“Who seasons the highest is surest to please,” 


it is refreshing to meet with a book exhibiting so much simplicity 
and truthfulness, so much unaffected, but deep feeling, and so beauti- 
ful a sense of those daily pleasures and duties, which, because they lie 
in our pathway, are too apt to be overlooked. It is indeed refreshing 
to turn from the mawkishly sentimental heroines of many modern 
novels, to contemplate a character so natural and so excellent, as that 
of the sweet Lady Willoughby. 








THE ECHO. 


Ir is with unfeigned pleasure that, after a silence of a month, I 
renew my intercourse with my readers, through the “still small voice 
of print.” 

During the interval it has been my lot to undergo a fearful wrest- 
ling with Death; and although I have, for the present, escaped that 
fatal back fall which he has thrown so many of his mortal antagonists, 
enough remains in my shattered frame to remind me of the physical 
pangs and wrenches of so protracted a contest. Indeed, for the fu- 
ture, as at present, the serious and incurable nature of my complaints 
will require my whole stock of that cheerful philosophy which it has 
been my aim to recommend, heretofore, by my pen and personal prac- 
tice. And, after all (and be this my answer to the correspondent 
who signs himself “‘ Verity”), itis better to have an enlarged heart than 
a contracted. one ; and even such a hemorrhage as mine than a spit- 
ting of spite. 

It will doubtless surprise some persons who have read the “ Echo,” 
in the last number, to find me so soon resuming the pen and the 
pencil. The truth is, such exercises are somewhat against the triple 
injunction of my medical advisers, who strenuously ordered me “to 
do nothing,” but which, on trial, was so hard to do, that a head and 
hand, unaccustomed to sheer idleness, flew to any work in prefer- 
ence. To the kind, but unknown friends, who have afforded me their 
sympathy — some, by letter — a few designs and a chapter will be 
welcome evidences of my recovery, or rather, amendment; for I 
have not even yet taken a final leave of my physicians, nor made, 
without reserve, the present, recommended by Macbeth, to the 


canine race. 
Tuomas Hoop. 
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